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HE turning of the tide in France has led to our 
getting a great deal more news than we were 
allowed before about the events of the cam- 
paign. But it is notable that practically all this news 
relates only to one small section of the struggle. The 
newspaper correspondents are apparently being allowed 
to hover all round the extreme left wing of the Allies’ 
line, and some of them have been able to describe the 
actual fighting that they have seen. At the same time 
the Press Bureau has been giving us daily information 
as to the movement of the British force. All this tends 
to make us forget how little we really know about what 
is going on. The announcement made a week ago by the 
German Government that they had up to that time 
captured over 90,000 French prisoners may, or may not, 
be true, but certainly no one in London or Paris has any 
means of confirming or denying the report, or has ever 
heard of the battles in which the said prisoners were 
taken. We have, in fact, no information whatever 
regarding the character of the fighting that has been 
going on for over three weeks in the centre and at the 
eastern end of the line. We do not know what engage- 
ments have taken place, what casualties have been 
suffered on either side, nor even the name of a single 
French General or regiment that has been in action. 
The veil has been, and remains, impenetrable. 


* * » 


The general result of all the marching and fighting, 
however, we are permitted to know from day to day. 
We are in no doubt as to the essential outstanding fact 
that the great army of invasion has been driven well 
back all along the line. It has not suffered any great 








disaster, but it has retired, and retired against its will. 
That it has been a calculated strategic retreat under- 
taken merely as a prelude to a fresh great advance on 
Paris is not a tenable theory. Such an advance may 
be attempted, may even conceivably succeed, but that 
possibility does not alter the fact that for the time being 
the western German army is a beaten army. Whether 
it has been beaten by superior numbers or by superior 
courage, energy, and generalship does not greatly 
matter, for in either case the legend of Prussian in- 
vincibility is dead ; the German army has lost its greatest 
moral asset, and what it has lost the French army has 
gained. What effect the retreat will have on the minds 
of the German public we cannot tell, though the care that 
has been exercised to prevent any news of it leaking 
out suggests that the German Government are pro- 
foundly apprehensive on this point. We may perhaps 
get some idea of what is feared if we try to imagine the 
effect in this country of news that the British fleet 
operating in full force had suffered a definite reverse. 
Her invincible army is to Germany precisely what our 
invincible fleet is to us, our sole protection against the 
dread reality of a hostile invasion. 


* * + 


Writing immediately after the outbreak of war, our 
Paris correspondent stated that when “ Austria, Russia, 
and Servia were on the point of arriving at a settle- 
ment of their differences, Germany sent an ultimatum 
to Russia, followed by a declaration of war, with the 
object of making that settlement impossible. . . . It is 
not Germany, but Austria that is being dragged into 
war against her will, and she must deeply regret her 
Servian exploit."" His view is confirmed by Sir Maurice 


de Bunsen’s report to Sir Edward Grey, which has been 
published after a rather inexplicable delay of over a 
fortnight. 


According to Sir Maurice, Count Berchtold 
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on July 30th at last consented to a resumption of the 
conversations at St. Petersburg ; and “ an arrangement ”’ 
between Austria and Russia “ seemed almost in sight.” 
On August Ist “ Austria, in fact, had actually yielded.” 
But Germany, which the day before had sent her 
ultimatums to Russia and France, declared war against 
Russia on that very August Ist. “‘ A few days’ delay,” 
adds our Ambassador, “ might in all probability have 
saved Europe from one of the greatest calamities in 
history.” It is difficult after this to escape from a 
conviction of Germany’s complete culpability. The 
issue of the mobilisation order on that day may be 
defended as a step rendered imperative by Russia’s 
mobilisation, but no such consideration can explain 
the declaration of war at a moment when there seemed 
to be more than a good chance of Russia and Austria 
coming to terms. Incidentally Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
confirms the impression that the German Ambassador 
at Vienna was at least one of the chief villains of the 


piece. 
* * * 

Attention has been called to the fact that the German 
Chancellor’s assertion that England would have per- 
mitted France to violate Belgian neutrality had been 
already made in this country by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
We have every desire to be fair to a man who is occupying 
a practically isolated position, and in doing so is clearly 
actuated by conscience. But we do feel that when 
Mr. MacDonald endeavours to influence the Socialist 
movement in this country on a matter of such import- 
ance as this we are entitled to ask for the grounds of his 
assertions. Sir Edward Grey has stated specifically 
that when we asked Germany to give a pledge to respect 
Belgian neutrality we had already asked and obtained 
such a pledge from France. There was nothing new in 
asking for such pledges; we asked for them, and got 
them, from both Powers in 1870. When, therefore, 
Mr. MacDonald writes that “if France had decided to 
attack Germany through Belgium Sir Edward Grey 
would not have objected,’ he is making a very serious 
statement that is calculated considerably to modify 
the views of those who believe in it on his word. And 
if the basis of the statement is merely Mr. MacDonald's 
personal conception of the character and policy of Sir 
Edward Grey, then we can only say that he is behaving 
not like himself, but like one of the “‘ wild men” with 
whom the Labour movement has always been fringed 
and whom we have hitherto regarded as completely 
antithetical to Mr. MacDonald in temperament and 
mental habit. 

2K * * 

We hope that steps will be taken to give the widest 
publicity—perhaps in pamphlet form—to the letter 
which the Times printed on Monday from Professor 
Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Oxford. It cannot be denied that, in spite of our pre- 
sent comradeship-in-arms with Russia and the value 
which we attach to her help against the common enemy, 
a great many people in this country still feel uneasy 
about the alliance. The fierce denunciations of Great 


Britain that have been uttered all over Germany on the 
ground that we are fighting for the triumph of “ Slav 
barbarism ” over “ Teutonic culture” have not fallen 





———— 


altogether on deaf ears over here. How, indeed, could 
it be otherwise ? There are many things in the history 
of Russia during the past generation, many crimes com- 
mitted against the cause of human freedom, which it 
would be mere hypocrisy for us to pretend to forget. 
We shrink, and rightly shrink, from the possibility that 
we may be strengthening the hands of the perpetrators 
of those crimes. But we have to remember that this 
question is primarily the affair of the Liberals and 
Constitutionalists of Russia. Our interest in it, deep 
though it has been, is at its deepest only secondary to 
theirs, and if they are satisfied, if they can forgive their 
rulers and declare their faith in the coming of a better 
régime, it becomes a mere impertinence on our part to 
profess further doubt or hesitation. 


* * * 


The question, of course, remains whether the party 
of freedom and progress in Russia is, in fact, satisfied 
that a victory for the Russian arms in the present 
struggle will strengthen its hands, and not those of the 
reactionaries. Professor Vinogradoff, who himself a few 
years ago declined an invitation to become a Minister 
of State in St. Petersburg on the ground that the 
Ministry was not Liberal enough, answers this question in 
the affirmative. ‘The Tsar,” he declares, “ has said and 
done the right thing, and his subjects will follow him 
to a man. . . . It is our firm conviction that the sad 
tale of reaction and oppression is at an end.’ The true 
Russia will emerge, the Russia that is to be seen not in the 
events of Bloody Sunday and the pogroms of the 
Black Hundred, but in the political idealism that led to 
the “reforms of the sixties” and the emancipation of 
the serfs. As to the danger of Russian militarism, it is 
easy to believe the Professor's assurance that “ the 
cold-blooded barbarity advocated by Bernhardi’’ is 
utterly alien to the Russian temperament. “A book 
like that would be impossible in Russia. If anybody 
were to publish it, it would not only fall flat, but earn 
for its author the reputation of a bloodhound.” We 
venture to suggest to Professor Vinogradoff that he 
would be doing a great service to his own, as well as to 
this, country if he were able to organise the publication 
of a series of letters from well-known representatives of 
Russian Liberalism and Socialism setting forth their 
position in relation to the present conflict, and their 
views as to its probable effects upon the internal politics 
of the Russian Empire. 

* * * 

In the meantime the methods which the German 
armies have adopted in Belgium have gone a long way 
to destroy, or rather to reverse, the point of the contrast 
between Muscovite “ barbarism’ and Teutonic 
“culture.” It has been urged by German apologists 
that the destruction that has taken place has been due 
to extreme provocation on the part of civilians, and 
that any other army would have been forced to act in 
the same way in self-defence. This, of course, is a 
more or less plausible assertion very difficult to contro- 
vert ; it is impossible, for example, at present to dis- 
entangle the truth as to what happened in Louvain ; 
and we know that in South Africa our troops were 
sometimes obliged to burn farmhouses. But fortunately 
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we have at last something definite to go upon. On 
Thursday of last week the Commander-in-Chief of the 
9th German Field Army summoned an American 
journalist, Mr. E. A. Powell, to his headquarters to tell 
him “the truth” about the alleged barbarities ; and 
he seems to have told him the truth. Asked why 
Aerschot was destroyed, the General explained that 
the son of the burgomaster came to his headquarters 
and shot an officer of his staff, and that therefore the 
inhabitants only got the retribution they deserved. 
In other words, to avenge the action of a single hare- 
brained and very likely half-demented youth, a whole 
town is destroyed—so that, according to another 
correspondent, nothing remains more than four feet 
above the ground—and numbers of innocent men, 
women and children are burned alive. That is bar- 
barism. 
. . * 

After the political truce that has been observed for 
the last six weeks, the circumstances attending the 
final exit of the Home Rule Bill came, we are sure, as a 
shock and a disappointment to the great majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom. The fact that two 
important Unionist journals, the Daily Telegraph and 
the Observer, had suggested as a fair solution the very 
solution which the Government decided to adopt had 
led us to expect, if not an agreed settlement, at least a 
settlement that would arouse no further acute con- 
troversy. As it turned out, however, the House had 
to listen to a speech from the Leader of the Opposition 
which went to the very extremes of bitterness and 
vituperation. The passage in which Mr. Bonar Law 
accused the Prime Minister of perfidy comparable to 
that of the recent German attempt to purchase our 
neutrality stands by itself in our recollection of modern 
Parliamentary debates. There is no other man in 
British politics who could have framed and uttered it. 

* * > 

It is true that the Unionist Party has a real, if not a 
very important, grievance in this matter. Mr. Asquith 
gave a somewhat rash assurance that no party should 
be prejudiced on account of the war. No one doubts 
that the assurance was sincere, but, failing a settlement 
by consent, it could not possibly be fulfilled. The Bill 
had either to be passed or not passed, and whichever 
course were adopted the parties would not remain in 
the same relative positions as before. The Unionist 
claim that the preservation of the status quo during the 
war was the only really fair solution of the difficulty 
was palpably untenable, since the preservation of the 
status quo is the whole Unionist demand. As it is, Sir 
Edward Carson has been deprived of the opportunity— 
to which apparently he attached great importance—of 
being able to seize the psychological moment of the 
putting of the Home Rule Bill on the Statute Book for 
the proclamation of the Provisional Government in 
Ulster. But the only alternative was to deprive Ireland 

for an indefinite period of the fruits of her long struggle 
at the very moment when they were finally and indis- 
putably within her grasp. The resentment that would 
in that case have been aroused would certainly have 
been, beyond comparison, greater and more widespread 
than any we are now likely to hear of. The course 





adopted by the Government was obviously the only 
sane one in the circumstances, and we cannot believe 
that Mr. Bonar Law’s attitude reflects the feelings of 
any large section of his followers either inside or outside 
the House of Commons. 
* * + 

The published official reports put too favourable a 
gloss on the statistics of unemployment and distress, 
which facts known to us prove to be already extremely 
grave in particular trades and localities. Thus, even 
among the insured trades, including some made busy 
by the war, the men actually recorded as without any 
employment at all are more than double those of 
September last year. Of building operatives alone 
there are, in the whole kingdom, 30,000 officially 
registered as idle. The furniture trades are even more 
severely hit; and Bethnal Green and Shoreditch are 
already scenes of widespread suffering. But the 
heaviest burden of all is so far falling on the four million, 
mostly “ independent,’’ women wage-earners, from box- 
makers and jam hands up to governesses and steno- 
graphers, who now comprise more than a quarter of the 
whole wage-earning class. Of these it may be estimated 
that, principally in Lancashire and in London, a couple 
of hundred thousand are absolutely without employ- 
ment. What is much more general, and in some 
respects more serious, is the amazing number of women 
workers—probably exceeding a million—who have been 
placed on “half time.’ As the bulk of these women 
earn only from eight to fifteen shillings for a whole 
week’s work, half-time to them means starvation. We 
hear of women, who are not returned as unemployed, 
being paid only three and ninepence for a week. From 
all these million of women and girls on half-time the 
Government continues to exact the full week's health 
insurance contribution of threepence. 

* * 


Meanwhile it cannot be said that the Government's 
elaborate new organisation “for the prevention and 
relief of distress” is working at all well. From district 
after district we have reports that the “ Local Repre- 
sentative Committees "—as they are now to be called 
not only refuse to make themselves representative, but 
also fail to function. The Government offers loans 
and grants, from this fund or that, if only the Local 
Authorities would submit schemes for the expenditure 
or distribution of the money. But the Borough Coun- 
cils, in most places, hesitate to act, waiting “to see 
what the town will get out of the Prince of Wales's 
Fund.” Even the Local Representative Committees— 
which can now have money week by week for the 
asking, to take on at wages any number of eligible 
women at Women’s Training Centres, paying them up 
to ten shillings per week—are proving incompetent to 
set going the admirable scheme formulated by the 
Central Committee for Women’s Employment. Not 
even for Bethnal Green, where hundreds of women are 
in sore need, has the Local Committee yet submitted 
ascheme. Of the 330 Local Education Authorities, less 
than two-thirds have yet done even so much as to pass 
the formal resolution preliminary to feeding any children 
at school, and only one-third of them are yet taking at 
all adequate measures to prevent actual hunger. Only 
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a very few Local Health Authorities have yet acted on 
the excellent “baby clinic” circular of the L.G.B., 
whilst none has yet made all the prescribed provision 
for maternity and infancy that might, in this stress, do 
more than anything else for the nation’s permanent 
well-being. 

* * * 

The ‘“ Local Representative Committees” are failing 
because of their hastily-chosen membership, their 
inability to realise the need for a competent paid 
executive officer, and their unwillingness to give up the 
delight of a general distribution of doles—sometimes 
the joy in the inquiries that doles necessitate! The 
Cabinet would do well to compel the Committees to 
make themselves really representative, to insist on their 
having a competent, salaried staff, and to disabuse 
their members of the idea that they will be allowed 
any personal patronage in dole distribution. It is to 
be hoped that all dealings with the dependents of men 
at the front will be withdrawn from them, and that the 
augmented allowances now to be conceded will be paid 
weekly, by the Government through the Post Office. 
But if, notwithstanding the offer of the Government of 
money without stint for approved schemes, and _ all 
the pressure that the Government inspectors can 
exert, these “ Local Representative Committees ”’ still 
fail to move, whilst people around them, thrown into 
distress by the war, are starving, or are being driven 
to the Poor Law—contrary to the Prime Minister's 
undertaking—we can only suggest that the time has 
come for a little strictly constitutional pressure from 
the unemployed themselves—say, in the form of appro- 
priately organised deputations to wait on the Mayor. 

* * * 

The newspapers feel, perhaps, rather diffident about 
peace treaties at this moment, and the signature by Mr. 
Bryan of the American Peace Treaties with Britain, 
France, and other Powers has been allowed to pass 
almost unnoticed. Yet these agreements mark an im- 
portant stage in the development of international 
relations. They provide for the establishment (when 
the Senate has ratified the Treaties) of permanent joint 
Commissions which will examine and report on inter- 
national disputes referred to them, and even intervene 
on their own initiative. A year is allowed for their 
deliberations in each case, and during that period the 
parties are not to have recourse to arms. It is impossible 
to say how much strain, in the world as it is at present, 
treaties of that sort will be able to stand ; but if they are 
faithfully observed they may, with their imposition of a 
compulsory delay during which misunderstandings may 
be cleared up and gusts of national anger blow over, 
avert the most calamitous wars. It is possible that 
even during the present struggle, if it lasts, questions 
may arise as between America and the Allies which may 
well be dealt with by the Commissions—e.g., questions 
arising out of the right of search at sea. Whether or 


not the adoption of the arbitration principle spreads 
may depend largely upon how far the early decisions 
of these Commissions impress the various countries by 
their fairness and their just interpretation of international 
law ; and the work already done by The Hague Courts 
is an augury full of encouragement. 


THE GERMANS AND THE 
HAGUE CONVENTION 
A DEPLORABLE feature of the present war is 


that practices which are repugnant to 

civilised opinion, and which were in course of 
progressive diminution during the great European 
wars of 1855, 1859, 1866, and 1870, and in all subsequent 
wars save those in the Balkan peninsula, have been 
revived. This in spite of the fact that there is to-day 
an international code on the subject—namely, the 
regulations annexed to The Hague Conventions of 1899 
and 1907—to which all the Great Powers now at war 
were parties. Breaches of the code in hot blood were, 
of course, to be expected. What was not to be expected 
was that one of the signatory Powers should quite 
frankly and cynically throw the whole code over, and 
commit a number of public and indisputable acts (in 
some cases the direct acts of the Government itself) 
which break Articles of the code specifically. This is 
what Germany has done in the present case; and it is 
obvious that if she continues to do so unchecked and 
even unreproved by neutral States, the consequence 
may be a lasting set-back to the humanising develop- 
ment of international law. No one will sign future 
Hague Conventions if even such a powerful neutral 
as the United States does not eare enough about them to 
protest against their open breach. 

Let us mention a few of the more obvious breaches to 
which we allude. 

(4) The refusal to recognise as lawful combatants the 
Belgian “Garde Civique.” This is in indisputable 
contravention of Article 1 of The Hague Regulations 
concerning land warfare. 

(B) Bombardment of undefended towns. This is pro- 
hibited by Article 26, and by Articles 1 and 2 of the regu- 
lations re naval warfare. The Goeben and Breslau first 
broke the prohibition by bombarding Bona and Philippe- 
ville, undefended towns on the Algerian coast. About 
these two breaches there is no question. Several others 
are alleged in the land war in Belgium, some on very 
strong evidence and with circumstances of singular 
atrocity. 

(C) Pillage. This is prohibited twice over, by 
Articles 28 and 47. There is no doubt that it has been 
of common occurrence in Belgium wherever the Germans 
have gone, with the exception of Brussels. Dutch 
eyewitnesses have even photographed it. 

(D) Levying illegal contributions. There is no doubt 
that the demands for £8,000,000 from Brussels, 
£18,000,000 from the Province of Brabant, and £2,000,000 
from Liége, contravene Articles 49 and 52. Any other 
view would deprive those Articles of all meaning. See 
the late Professor Westlake’s International Law, 2nd 
edition, vol. ii., pp. 105-6 and 107-11. These, it must 
be noted, are acts of the German Government itself. 

(E) The seizure of cash, funds, or securities belonging 
to private persons or local authorities. This is absolutely 
forbidden by Articles 52 and 56, which only allow the 
seizure of such things if “ belonging strictly to the 
State,” and exempt them even then if they belong to 
State-owned “ institutions dedicated to religious worship, 
charity, education, art or science.”” The Germans in 
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Belgium have made a regular practice of impounding 
the cash and securities in branch banks, and also the 
cash of the local authorities. They are further said 
(with less certainty) to have extorted very large sums by 
duress from certain Belgian millionaires. 

(F) Collective penalties for individual acts. Article 50 
says that “ No collective penalty, pecuniary or other, 
can be inflicted on a population on account of the acts 
of individuals for which it cannot be regarded as col- 
lectively responsible.” Taken in conjunction with 
Article 43, this seems to prohibit just such acts as the 
punitive destruction of Visé, Aerschot, Dinant, and 
Louvain, not to mention the numerous villages similarly 
treated. The first three places mentioned are all good- 
sized country towns. At Visé there is much evidence, 
that only one or two shots were fired by individuals, 
and apparently no Germans were hit by them. The 
whole town was thereupon looted and burned, and 
numbers of innocent civilians shot. The stories of 
Dinant and Aerschot are similar, but in these cases there 
is not the same wealth of evidence from non-Belgian 
sources. At Louvain there was more provocation ; 
but the witnesses who put it highest describe nothing 
warranting the vast destruction, which photographs of 
the burnt town reveal, or the wholesale executions 
which it is agreed took place. The reasons first assigned 
by the different German authorities were different and 
inconsistent, as well as inadequate. 

(G) The wanton destruction of public buildings, religious, 
artistic, or scientific. Article 56, which declares that the 
property of “ institutions dedicated to religious worship, 
charity, education, art or science,’’ must be treated in 
all cases as private property, goes on to add, “ All 
seizure of and destruction or intentional damage done to 
such institutions, historical monuments, or works of art 
and science, is prohibited, and should be made the subject 
of prosecution.”” The burning of the great church at 
Louvain and the University library there are the worst of 
many violations of this rule. It has also been openly 
contravened by the German threat to take the master- 
pieces from the Brussels Art Gallery. 

(H) The attempt to terrorise a country by outrages on its 
non-combatants. There seems no doubt that most of the 
appalling devastation of Eastern and East Central 
Belgium has been not punitive, but terrorist. Berlin 
itself has said as much in a notable apologia. This is a 
perfectly intelligible and indeed potent way of making 
war ; the feelings of the defenders of Antwerp on finding 
that Malines Cathedral was being punished for their 
defence, or on watching the smoke go up on the horizon 
from the sack of Termonde, can be easily imagined. 
But the point is that civilised countries have long since 
agreed that it is not a permissible way ; and Germany’s 
reversion to it means, so far as West Europe is concerned, 
setting the clock back to the eighteenth century. In 
regard to the particular acts which have characterised 
the execution of this policy, Article 46 of The Hague 
Convention must obviously have been broken wholesale. 
It will be observed that in this list we have not 
meluded any of those well-worn “ atrocities ”—firing 


on the Red Cross, misusing the white flag, employing 
dum-dum bullets, killing or mutilating wounded, or 
using non-combatants as screens—which are the staple 


of recrimination between all belligerents. Such things 
may occur, but undoubtedly they are far oftener fancy 
than fact, and the only one about which there is any ugly 
amount of respectable evidence is the charge that the 
Germans kill wounded. But we leave all that on one 
side, and also the mass of sifted charges published by 
the Belgian Committee of Inquiry. It is enough to 
confine oneself to the points set out above. Some even 
of these may be as yet insufficiently substantiated. It 
may be found for example that the destruction of some 
public buildings was not altogether wanton (e.g. there 
is evidence that the Belgian inhabitants of Louvain used 
their cathedral itself as cover from which to fire on the 
German troops). But when all possible allowances of 
that kind have been made there still remains a con- 
vincing array of facts to show that the German Govern- 
ment is taking the same attitude towards The Hague 
Convention as it took towards its guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality—that a State which has to “ hack its way 
through”’ need not trouble about scraps of paper. 
If such a plea be admitted for a moment there is an end 
to all the humanising laws of war. A code which is not 
even habitually observed, and can be notoriously 
violated again and again with impunity, ipso facto 
ceases to exist. It is obvious that whilst war is in 
progress the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
international code rests on the neutral States, since they 
alone are in a position to make an effective protest. 
So far we are not aware that a single neutral Government 
has protested against a single one of the infractions. Of 
the present neutral Powers the United States of America 
is the most disinterested and the strongest, and must 
therefore bear the main burden of the responsibility in 
this matter. If she fails to act promptly and firmly, 
then not only will the existing Hague Conventions 
become a dead letter, but future Hague Conferences 
will not be worth holding since their decisions will have 
lost all authority. It should be clearly understood that 
in appealing to the United States to intervene we do not 
beg any questions as to Germany’s guilt. It is sufficient 
that serious charges supported by strong prima facie 
evidence have been made. The plain duty of the United 
States as the trustee of civilisation is to investigate those 
charges for herself and, if and when she finds that they 
are well founded, to take whatever action may be neces- 
sary to vindicate the authority of international law, 


CASUALTY LISTS AT HOME 


MONG the multitude of proposals for meeting 
A the distress arising from the war, it would 


seem that those relating to the care of infancy 
have hardly received the attention they deserve. No 
section of the people will be involved more deeply in 
the common suffering than the helpless host of infants 
who have just entered, or will soon enter, on their 
struggle for existence. Terrible as are the casualty 
lists from the field of battle they are equalled by those of 
the children at home ; nay, our infant mortality returns 
are an even more pitiable thing than the loss of thou- 
sands of our soldiers, for what they show is not lives 
sacrificed for the national honour or security, but lives 
wantonly wasted by a community which could save them 
if it chose. We need not enter here into a disquisition 
B 
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on the appalling extent of infant mortality even in 
“piping times of peace’’; we need only recall the 
fact, which is too often forgotten, that an enormous 
proportion of it is quite easily preventible by the 
exercise of proper care before and after birth. 

Within a few days of the outbreak of war the Local 
Government Board issued a circular to all County and 
Town and District Councils, pointing out how they 
might make systematic provision for infant welfare. A 
fifty per cent. grant-in-aid has been voted by Parliament 
towards their expenditure in this service, and every local 
éuthority is thus encouraged to frame a scheme which 
may include: (i.) the proper supervision of midwives ; 
(ii.) an ante-natal clinic for expectant mothers; (iii.) 
the home-visiting of expectant mothers ; (iv.) a maternity 
hospital ; (v.) the provision of skilled medical atten- 
dance at confinement; (vi.) hospital treatment after 
confinement, where required; (vii.) a baby clinic, 
where infants may be treated up to school age; and 
(viii.) systematic home visiting of infants, until they 
get on the school register. Besides this, there may be— 
and, in a crisis like the present, must be—free dinners 
provided for many expectant and nursing mothers, 
free milk for infants and mothers on the doctor’s 
recommendation, and free dinners for children under 
school age. These are all direct methods of rescuing 
from death thousands of children up and down the land. 
There is nothing to prevent the adoption of any of 
them; neither the funds nor the requisite knowledge 
is lacking. 

But there is another aspect of the matter rather less 
obvious perhaps, to which special attention needs to 
be drawn. It is not destitution alone which swells the 
infants’ casualty lists. The conditions of housing and 
sanitation in our industrial towns, and even in the 
country villages, are a factor that has to be reckoned 
with. No more timely or terrible illustration of this 
could be found than the Report on Infant Mortality in 
Lancashire just published by the Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board (1914 |Cd. 7511]. Price, 
1s. 2}d.). The county of Lancashire contains nearly 
one-seventh of the total population of England and 
Wales; it is the seat of the cotton trade, besides being 
one of the important centres of that other great staple 
industry, coal-mining, and it suffers from a rate of 
infant mortality which is equalled in few parts of the 
country. The investigation, therefore, which Dr. News- 
holme has instituted in seven towns of Lancashire— 
Burnley, Colne, Nelson, Stretford, Wigan, Farnworth, 
and Widnes—was bound to be of the highest significance. 
His conclusions are thus briefly summarised. “ The 
evidence suggests,” he says, “that among the most 
important elements conducing to excessive loss of child 
life in Lancashire are the following : 

**(1) The continuance of unsatisfactory methods of 
dealing with excremental and domestic refuse. 

**(2) Unsatisfactory conditions of housing, including 
deficient arrangements for storage of food, and imper- 
fectly paved yards and back streets. 

** (3) The industrial employment of married women 
during pregnancy and after confinement. 

**(4) A relatively low standard of life, especially in 
the areas in which miners are employed.” 

Leaving aside the two latter (not because they are 
not serious, but because we have not space here to deal 
with them), let us look a little more closely at the first 
two points—the sanitary and housing conditions. 
We find, first of all, as we should expect, that areas 
containing back-to-back houses tend to show a high 


—— 


death rate. The County Borough of Burnley had 
during the years 1907-13 an average infant mortality 
rate of 174°2 per 1,000 births. But “ one of the most 
insanitary districts of Burnley, containing a specially 
high proportion of back-to-back houses, is comprised 
in the area around Finsley Gate,”’ and in this district 
the infant mortality rate for the same period was 259 
per 1,000, while in the worst portion of the district it 
reached the appalling figure of 8354! Nor is the lack of 
sunlight and fresh air in the back-to-backs the only 
housing evil. From all quarters come reports of 
absence of facilities for storage of food and milk. In 
Widnes, we are told, “ proper food cupboards exist in 
but few of the working-class houses, and where there 
are cupboards they are often unventilated. In most 
houses, food, milk, ete., have to be placed on shelves 
in the kitchen or scullery, and are thus exposed to con- 
tamination of various kinds ’—particularly by flies, 
which means the rapid spread of that deadly scourge, 
infantile diarrhcea. In the Urban District of Farn- 
worth, where the infant mortality rate for the years 
1903-12 averaged 189°5 per 1,000, the actual dwellings 
are better, and there is but little overcrowding. Farn- 
worth, however, is notorious for “the imperfectly 
paved condition of many of the yards” (which again 
means excessive diarrhoea through the accumulation 
of filth), as well as for sanitary defects which it shares 
with other towns. Of these defects, the most serious, 
and the most general, are summed up in what Dr. 
Newsholme calls the “unsatisfactory methods of 
dealing with excremental and domestic refuse.” To 
those who do not know the wretched way in which a 
large proportion of the working-class is compelled to 
live, the revelations of the Report under this head may 
well be shocking. In Wigan there are 6,972 water- 
closets, 7,474 pail-closets, and 1,654 privy-middens— 
these last frequently of a disgusting type. In Farnworth 
there are 3,328 privies as against 2,211 fresh-water 
closets, and, for the storage and collection of refuse, 
1,775 privy-middens and 1,096 dry ashpits (in many 
instances serving two houses), as against 588 sanitary 
dustbins. In Burnley two out of every three houses 
have fixed ashpits, “from which the refuse commonly 
has to be thrown into the street and then thrown into 
carts.’’ Tips still remain on the outskirts of the town— 
one of them “ of gigantic size, having been in use for 
the past twenty years.” We need not go into the 
unsavoury details of all this primitive business; it 
does not require a very vivid imagination or the know- 
ledge of a public health expert to realise what such a 
state of things means for the unhappy children who are 
born into it. 

But neither, fortunately, is it a state of things which 
is difficult to change. These housing defects and foul 
conditions of sanitation—causes conducive to the un- 
necessary deaths of many children and to the equally 
unnecessary ill-health of many of the survivors—can 
easily be removed. The sanitary authorities in Lanca- 
shire, as elsewhere, have, in fact, carried out reforms in 
recent years which have largely reduced the infant 
mortality. The rate has fallen in Burnley, for instance, 
from 208 in 1902-4 to 176 in 1911-13, in Warrington 
from 158 to 123, in Southport from 137 to 93. The 
reforms are still proceeding. But they are proceed- 
ing too slowly. The Local Government Report 
observes, for instance, that Wigan, despite consider- 
able recent improvements, is “a generation behind 
Stretford,” and it emphasises the need of accelerating 
the rate of progress in Farnworth and other places. Is 
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it too much to hope, then, that these slow-moving 
local authorities will be stimulated into greater activity 
by the urgent necessity of providing employment in 
this critical autumn? We cannot believe that bold 
schemes of sanitary reform on the largest possible 
scale will meet with anything but encouragement 
from the central authorities. There is no reason why 
tens of thousands of unsatisfactory houses should not 
be made satisfactory forthwith (we should like to see 
tens of thousands of them destroyed out of hand) ; 
there is no reason why, twelve months hence, there should 
be a single privy-midden, or ashpit, or other such death- 
dealing abomination left in existence in Lancashire or 
anywhere else in the Kingdom. Larders and closets, 
we are well aware, are dull topics beside spy-hunting or 
Zeppelins; but they are topics in which the nation 
might very profitably interest itself. The saving of the 
children’s lives at home would be at least some set-off 
against the deaths and maimings of our men in the 
trenches of Picardy and the Borinage. 


FRANCE AT WAR 
Paris: Monday, September 14th. 
Pr oak te are taking the good news as well as they 


took the bad, without excitement or exaggerated 

optimism. “Ca va bien” or “Ca marche a 
présent ” is the most that they say, and they prudently 
add “ Espérons que cela va continuer.” This war has made 
an interesting revelation of the Parisian mentality. When 
they are kept without news, Parisians become unnerved and 
excited ; when there are only slight indications one way or 
the other, they are apt to draw exaggerated conclusions and 
to be too optimistic or too pessimistic, as the case may be ; 
but when the news is definitely good or bad, they remain 
calm and accept the situation in a spirit of stoic philosophy. 
On Friday some excitement was caused by a captured 
German flag—and a magnificent specimen it was—which 
was carried through the streets in a motor-car; but that is 
about the only public demonstration that there has been. 
Even victory has not led to war-fever; the general desire 
is still to finish the war as quickly as possible—on our own 
terms, of course—and the war is still regarded as a terrible 
calamity, except by those militarists and clericals who hope 
to make capital out of it. 

I have just received a letter from the editor of THE New 
STATESMAN asking me how the new Government is panning 
out. It is not panning out at all. At this moment France 
is governed by the Ministry of War and the General Staff, 
and it really does not matter how the Cabinet is composed. 
In my opinion the Socialist party made a mistake in 
authorising two of its members to join the Government, 
since it has assumed a share of the responsibility without 
any real share in the control of affairs. Already certain things 
have occurred for which the collective responsibility of 
the two Socialist Ministers is much to be regretted. For 
instance, the Government has formally closed the parlia- 
mentary session, against the advice (as I understand) of the 
President of the Chamber and against the wishes of a large 
number of Senators and Deputies. Parliament has not met 
since the memorable day of August 4th, but at least it was 
in being, and, so long as it remained technically in session, 
Senators and Deputies retained their parliamentary immu- 
nity and could exercise a certain influence. They are now, 
as the reactionaries have not failed to point out with satis- 
faction, at the mercy of the military authorities, who could 
at once arrest any member of Parliament, and the last 
vestige of parliamentary government has disappeared. 





The Humanité, which since the war began has been as mild 
as milk, was at last moved on Saturday to protest against 
this decision, in a leading article signed by Edouard Vaillant. 
Vaillant said that the Government was “ showing its 
contempt for the parliamentary system”; he did not even 
venture to ask that Parliament should actually meet ; 
that was good enough for England, “the land of parlia- 
mentarism and liberty,” but could not be expected in 
France, where the control of the Government by the country 
as it exists in England is unknown. It is unfortunate that 
the official organ of the Socialist party should thus be 
obliged to criticise a Government which includes two 
Socialists. 

The case of General Percin, which has much exercised 
public opinion here, is another unfortunate affair. General 
Percin, who owed his promotion to General André (who was 
far from being the incompetent Minister of War that his 
enemies pretend), is one of the most brilliant tacticians in 
the French army, and to him more than to any other man 
France owes the efficiency of her artillery. But he has the 
misfortune to be a Socialist-Radical and an opponent of the 
Three-Year Law. He is now 68 years old and is very deaf, 
and his appointment at the beginning of the war to the 
command of an army corps whose base was at Lille was 
perhaps unwise. In any case he retained the command a 
very short time, and was transferred to an inspectorship of 
artillery, a post for which he is peculiarly qualified. 

Since the war began several generals have been removed 
from their commands, not, as in General Percin’s case, 
because they were too old, but because they had made 
grave mistakes, and they were certainly not appointed to 
important posts, such as that of inspector of artillery. But 
the only case in which the name of a deposed or transferred 
general has been published is that of General Percin. 
M. Clemenceau again and again demanded in the Homme 
Libre that all the names should be given, pointing out that 
vague rumours led to a want of confidence in ali the generals 
and to unjust suspicions against individuals, whereas the 
publication of the fact that mistakes -had at once been 
punished would show the public that the Commander-in- 
Chief was doing his duty. The only result of M. Clemen- 
ceau’s criticisms was that the General Staff demanded his 
arrest, to which the Government wisely refused to agree. 
The suppression of the facts had the result that M. Clemen- 
ceau predicted. Scandalous reports were spread abroad 
about all the generals known to have Republican opinions ; 
and it was more than hinted that they had been guilty not 
merely of incompetence but of treason. The report was 
actually circulated, and, to my knowledge, believed by more 
than one English journalist here, that General Joffre, who 
is a Freemason and a Republican, had been removed from 
the chief command and replaced by General Pau, who is a 
Royalist and whom the General Staff had desired to appoint 
in the first place. 

As General Percin’s name alone had been made public, 
he was naturally fixed upon as the worst offender. The 
exact nature of his offence varied according to taste. The 
least that he was accused of was letting the Germans into 
France by neglecting to send a force to the aid of the allied 
armies when ordered to do so, but there were also more 
picturesque stories for robust appetites. One was that 
General Percin had a German mistress, and that he and the 
lady were caught in the act of attaching to a carrier pigeon 
—which must have been an exceptionally vigorous specimen 
—the whole of the plans of the French mobilisation. There 
was an equally large choice of stories as to the fate that had 
befallen General Percin. According to some, he had already 
been shot; others said that he was in the Cherche-Midi 
prison awaiting his trial by court-martial, others that he had 
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committed suicide, and others again that he had gone mad 
and was in a lunatic asylum. After these slanders had been 
circulated for about a fortnight, General Percin, who was all 
the time travelling about to inspect artillery, asked the 
General Staff to give them an official contradiction. The 
General Staff refused, whereupon General Percin lost 
patience and wrote a sharp letter to M. Millerand. He has 
now, we are informed, been removed from the post of 
inspector of artillery. It is important that these facts 
should be known in England, as the stories about General 
Percin were circulated and believed in the English 
Expeditionary Force. I learned from English officers that 
General Percin was believed to be responsible for the alleged 
failure to send troops from Arras to the aid of the English 
army at a certain place. I had no difficulty in proving to 
them that, if there had been such negligence, General 
Percin could not have been responsible for it, since he was 
never at Arras. 

It will be seen that the people whose slanders against 
Jaurés led to his murder have not disarmed or changed their 
weapons. It will be seen also that THe New STaTESMAN 
was right in saying recently that politics have had too much 
influence in the French army. But it is well to know in 
what way they have had influence. Except under the 
Combes Ministry, and for a certain time afterwards, 
Republican opinions have been a bar to high promotion in 
the army, and regular attendance at Mass an essential 
qualification. This has particularly been the case since 
M. Millerand first became Minister of War; since that time 
the General Staff has been almost entirely composed of 
bien-pensant generals. As I have said, they tried—happily 
in vain—to prevent the appointment of General Joffre to 
the chief command. Even when he was appointed, he was 
not at first allowed a free hand, and he is not responsible for 
the mistakes in tactics made at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Fortunately he has a free hand now, and we see the 
result. Nor is General Joffre responsible for the insufficiency 
of equipment which caused large numbers of reservists to 
be sent home, the inadequacy of some of the fortresses, 
and the other deficiencies announced in the famous speech of 
M. Humbert, the substantial accuracy of which has now 
been demonstrated. Parliament is certainly not responsible 
for those deficiencies ; it has voted all the money for which 
the General Staff asked. Jaurés and M. Painlevé vainly 
opposed the decision last year to declare Lille an open town, 
and Jaurés vainly demanded long ago that its fortresses 
should be strengthened and that the Belgian frontier in 
general should be fortified. They were told that they knew 
nothing about military matters, that fortresses were 
demoralising to the army, and that the Three-Year Law 
sufficed for all the needs of France. Events have proved 
that they were right and that if the enormous sums wasted 
on the Three-Year Law, which has had no effect at all in the 
present war, had been spent on fortifications and equipment, 
the position of France would have been much stronger than 
it was at the beginning of the war, and we might have been 
spared some defeats and much loss of men. The brilliant 
success of General Joffre is enhanced by the difficulties with 
which he had to contend. 

When, indeed, was Jaurés not right? Was there any 
subject about which that extraordinary man did not know 
more than those who had specialised in it? The strategy 
which General Joffre has adopted with such success is the 
strategy which Jaurés always upheld against the majority 
of military experts. Jaurés always said that, in the event 


of a German invasion, as the Germans would attempt to 
overwhelm the French army at once by force of numbers, 
offensive tactics would be a mistake and the right strategy 
would be to remain on the defensive, draw the German 


— 


army into France, tire it out by repeated engagements and 
retirements, and then give battle in a position chosen by 
the French commander. The present war has absolutely 
justified him. All the offensive movements at the beginning 
of the war were a mistake, and it is the strategy of Jaurés 
that has saved us. 

At this critical moment in the history of France we realise 
how irreparable the loss of Jaurés is, how immeasurably 
superior he was to every other man in French politics. Had 
he lived, 1 doubt very much whether he would have agreed 
to the representation of the Socialist party in the Govern- 
ment, and I am sure that he would not have allowed the 
Socialist party to drift in the helpless way that it is drifting 
at present. It seems to be without direction and without a 
policy. I do not wish to be misunderstood. The Socialist 
party was perfectly right to sink political differences for the 
moment and join with the rest of the nation, without 
distinction, in the immediately necessary task of national 
defence. But that does not necessarily imply the cessation 
of all criticism, whatever the authorities may do. No 
authority can fail to be demoralised if it is free from all 
criticism, and it is to be regretted that the only man in 
France who has had the courage to open his mouth is M. 
Clemenceau. It was he who denounced the disingenuous- 
ness and inaccuracy of the earlier official communications, 
in which trifling successes were grotesquely exaggerated and 
serious reverses passed over in silence, to leak out later 
through the foreign Press. We learned the truth about the 
advance on Mulhouse from the Secolo of Milan, and it was 
only when the Humanité, for once standing firm, threatened 
to publish a translation of the despatch in the Secolo that 
the General Staff at last admitted part of the truth. That 
has all been changed, and the later official communications 
have been models of conciseness and accuracy, thanks to 
M. Clemenceau. The literary embellishments of the earlier 
communications were deplorable; we were told of the 
Germans running away at the top of their speed (“ a toutes 
jambes ”’), and the General Staff, with supreme tact, chose 
a day when Belgium was overrun by the Germans to 
announce that “it was agreeable to state” that there was 
not a single German on French territory (a state of affairs that 
did not last twenty-four hours). The effect on public feeling 
of the suppressio veri was even more deplorable. The French 
people had shown that it deserved confidence, that it was 
prepared to hear bad news with fortitude; but public 
feeling was beginning to be unnerved and demoralised by 
the attempt to keep it in ignorance. People ceased to 
believe in the official news, and believed instead every 
pessimistic rumour. This is a thing of the past, and I mention 
it only to show the necessity of criticism even in time of 
war; but for M. Clemenceau there would have been no 
change, and the state of public feeling might have become 
very grave. It was M. Clemenceau, too, who put a stop to 
the absurd prohibition of the sale of English papers in Paris, 
which was one of the brilliant ideas of the General Staff, 
and which caused great alarm, since everyone imagined 
that the English papers contained news of some terrible 
disaster which it was desired to hush up. M. Clemenceau 
deserves well of his country, but, as I have said, he would 
have been arrested had the General Staff had its way. 

Nor is its failure to criticise when criticism was necessary 
the only weakness of the Socialist party. Has it a policy 
for the end of the war? It is not at all certain that it has. 
Yet such a policy is urgently necessary. On the one hand 
there is the all-important question of the conditions on 
which the war is to be ended in the event of the victory of 
the Allies; on the other hand the hardly less important 
question of the effect of the war on the internal situation. 
It is not too soon to think of either. Germany has already 
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shown signs of a disposition to propose terms of peace at 
the earliest opportunity. It is most unlikely that, in any 
circumstances, her first proposals will be acceptable; but 
we must make up our minds as to the minimum that we can 
accept. People may talk in England, where the effect of a 
war like this on a Continental country with universal military 
service does not seem to be fully realised, of going on for 
two or three years, or even a generation if necessary. We 
know here that neither France nor Germany could go on 
for two or three years, or even One year: it is materially 
impossible. Three years of a war like this would mean the 
utter destruction of both countries. The sight of the 
battlefield of Meaux, as it was the day before yesterday, 
would convince most people of that fact, without taking 
into account the economic consequences of the war. The 
English Press says much about these economic consequences 
in Germany; but it ought to be understood that they 
cannot well be worse there than in France, which, in the 
best possible event, will suffer far more than it did from the 
war of 1870. R. E. D. 


THE RUSSIAN DUMA AND 


THE WAR 


NE of the peculiarities of the present war is the little 

O information that appears and the little interest 

that is taken in the question of what is happen- 
ing in Russia. Since the outbreak of hostilities that Empire 
has appeared in a new light as the saviour of the Western 
Powers, and telegrams from the eastern seat of war are 
awaited with almost as much eagerness as those from 
France itself. Telegrams as to the internal situation in 
Russia are neither dispatched nor expected. And yet 
just before the outbreak of war we heard of revolutionary 
strikes in St. Petersburg, and the German Ambassador, 
Count Pourtales, seemed to consider them significant enough 
to feel justified in declaring that Russia would on no account 
go to war. It is probable that like Prince Lichnowsky, the 
amiable German ambassador in London, he had failed 
completely to grasp the psychology of the people among 
whom he lived, and that Russians, like their English allies, 
forgot at once all internal differences in the face of national 
danger. Yet, owing to the absence of Russian news in the 
English press, it has been difficult to reach this conclusion 
except by inference, and inference is dangerous when the 
internal politics of that enormous Empire are in question. 
There have been obscure hints of wholesale arrests and 
imprisonment of Socialist politicians, and dim rumours 
of attempted risings in Odessa. Very likely these rumours 
are as baseless as the reports which have circulated in 
Austria of revolutions in France and India; we should 
be foolish to believe them. But it is very unfortunate 
nevertheless that we have no positive information that would 
dispose of them. 

There has now, however, reached London a significant 
document, which throws light on feeling in Russia, at least 
during the first week following the outbreak of war. This 
is a verbatim report of the sitting of the Duma on August 8th, 
at which the Ministers delivered their apologia for the war 
and the leaders of all parties defined their attitude. An 
account of the Tsar’s speech at the opening ceremony was 
reported in the English press at the time, but no details 
were given of the vastly more important speeches at the 
sitting which followed, where Jews, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Letts, Cadets (constitutional democrats), Tartars, and even 
Labour members gave their blessing to the war. For the 
first time in Russia’s history the representatives of all 





nationalities and of all parties appear to have been united 
in a common determination. 

Strangely enough there is little reference to Servia, and 
to the original causes of the war. M. Sazonof himself, of 
course, dealt with this point, but even he spoke rather of 
the larger issues. “If Russia had yielded,” he said, “ it 
would have meant not only the abnegation of Russia’s 
historic réle of protector to the Balkan peoples but the 
recognition that the will of Austria, and behind her that of 
Germany, was to be supreme in Europe.” “ We are fight- 
ing,” he added, “in the defence of our country, we are 
fighting for our dignity and status as a Great Power. We 
cannot allow Europe to be dominated by Germany and her 
allies.” In the speeches which followed no single reference 
was made to Servia. The Labour Groups, according to their 
declaration, supported the war “in defence of the land of 
our birth and of our civilisation created by the blood of 
our rave.” “ We believe,” they said, “ that through the 
agony of the battlefield the brotherhood of the Russian 
people will be strengthened and a common desire created 
to free the land from its terrible internal troubles.” The 
Letts, said their leader, entered this “ holy war,” “ hoping 
to see Russia free and happy at the end,” a clear indication 
that the Letts, in common apparently with most of the other 
nations under Russian rule, look for more liberal conditions 
as one result of the war. The Jewish leader, who assured 
the Duma that his fellows were ready not only to take their 
share but to do so with “ deep affection” speaks only of 
the “ protection of our country from foreign aggression.” 
According to the Cadet speaker, Russia goes into this war 
“to free our country from the supremacy of German world- 
power, from an insufferable burden of armaments.” The 
leader of the Nationalists speaks of war until “ this eternal 
menace to justice, peace, and right, this armed aggression, 
this German militarism is broken and finally extinguished.” 
The note of all the speeches is not Pan-Slavism but 
nationalism and defence. 

Especially interesting was the attitude of the various 
nationalities, most of whom up to now have been living in 
a state of more or less permanent hostility towards the 
Government. One and all made good the words of M. 
Rodzianko, the President of the Duma, in his opening speech. 
“You think,” he said to Germany, “ that we are disunited 
by internal strife. And yet all the nationalities inhabiting 
the immense territories of Russia have united themselves 
in one mighty family when danger threatens our common 
fatherland.” The declaration of the Letts has already 
been mentioned. That of the Lithuanians and Esthonians 
was even stronger. “The tyrant of Europe sitting in 
Berlin,” said their leader, “‘ wishes to bathe in a sea of blood. 
In this sea the Lithuanians and Esthonians will bathe too 
to the last drop in their veins, in order that this man, who 
threatens the peace of the world and who is perpetually 
whispering evil counsels in the ears of his companions, 
shall not only bathe but drown in it.... In this sacred 
and righteous war we shall go with the Russian people to 
the end. Not only shall we send our sons, brothers, and 
fathers into the ranks of the army, but in each house, in 

each hut, the enemy will find a still worse foe whose head 
he may cut off but from whom, as he dies, he will hear the 
ery of ‘ Long live Russia!’” Through their representative 
the Mohammedans and Tartars of Kazan sent assurances 
that they, too, “ will sacrifice their lives for Russia, like the 
Russians themselves.” Even the Jews, who could not keep 
back a reference to the “ onerous disabilities "’ under which 
they live, protested to the Duma that they felt as Russians 
and would go “ Shoulder to shoulder with the rest.” Not 
even Russia’s German subjects lagged behind in these 
professions of enthusiasm. “ Following the example of 
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our ancestors,”’ said the speaker from the Baltic Provinces, 
“* we are ready to sacrifice our lives and property for the unity 
and greatness of Russia,” while the deputy of the German 
colonists speaks for their readiness to defend “ the honour 
and dignity of this great empire,” a striking instance of the 
way in which for the Teuton the ties of habit and allegiance 
so easily outbalance the call of blood. 

The position of the Poles was especially difficult. 
“* Deprived,” as their leader openly said, “* of their indepen- 
dence and of the power of declaring their own free will ” 
their situation was tragic enough. “ But,” he continued, 
“it is doubly tragic, not only because our country is the 
theatre of war with all its horrors, but because, divided 
into three parts, the Polish people sees its sons pitted 
against each other in hostile ranks.” Nevertheless, “ though 
our lands are divided, our hearts and sympathies are one 
with the Slavs. May the pouring out of blood and the 
horrors of a fratricidal strife,” said the speaker in con- 
clusion, “‘ create for us a union of the Polish race, divided 
now between three empires!” It was shortly after 
this that the proclamation of the Czar offered to the 
Polish nationalists some hope of seeing their aspirations 
fulfilled. 

In all this outburst of loyalty and enthusiasm there is 
hardly one jarring note. Even the Cadets refrained from 
criticism, though their spokesman reminded the Duma 
that when the time came his party would speak again on 
other matters and would “ show the way to internal reform 
in Russia.” M. Karensky, on behalf of the Labour Groups, 
was alone less reticent. He promised, as has been said, 
the steadfast support of the Russian workers, but like his 
Socialist colleagues in the German Reichstag, he would 
take no responsibility for this “ suicidal war ”’ into which 
“the Governments of Europe had plunged their peoples.” 
“The Socialists of England, Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many,” he said, “have tried to protest against rushing 
into war. We Russian democrats were not able at the 
last to raise our voice freely against war. But deeply 
convinced of the brotherhood of the workers of all lands 
we send our brotherly greetings to all who protested against 
the preparations for this fratricidal conflict of peoples. 
Remember that Russian citizens have no enemies among 
the working classes of the belligerents! Protect your 
country to the end against aggression by the States whose 
Governments are hostile to us, but remember that there 
would not have been this terrible war had the great ideals 
of democracy, freedom, equality, and brotherhood been 
directing the activities of those who control the destinies 
of Russia and other lands! As it is, our authorities, even 
in this terrible moment, show no desire to forget internal 
strife, grant no amnesty to those who have fought for freedom 
and the country’s happiness, show no desire for reconciliation 
with the non-Russian peoples of the Empire.” But after 
this indictment followed a closing appeal to the workers 
to protect their country and free it for themselves and 
their brothers, who were pouring out their blood, which 
won the “ stormy cheers of the whole Duma.” 

What has happened since, whether the Russian Govern- 
ment, like that of Germany, has reconciled itself with its 
Social Democrats, we do not know. Nor have we even 
heard whether the proposed amnesty was granted. It 
is greatly to be hoped that, failing an authoritative statement 
by the Russian Government, some of our many English 
correspondents now in Russia will enlighten us on these 
questions. Russia has a great opportunity for winning 
the respect of Europe, not only on the field, but at home, 
and those most in sympathy with her are most anxious to 
hear of the progress she is making towards a reconciliation 
over national and social questions. 


$e 


ON COURAGE 


[ce is nothing which has been proved more 
clearly by the present war, if indeed it 
needed proving, than that civilisation does 

not make for the decline of courage. The stories which 

are being brought in from the battlefields contain a 

superfluity of evidence that man is fighting as bravely 

in the twentieth century es he fought on the beach of 

Troy or at Marathon near the sea. It has often been 

the custom to regard courage as a peculiarly pagan 

virtue, easily undermined by Christianity, culture and 
civilisation. The Goths, we are told, when they 
overran Greece, deliberately abstained from setting fire 
to the libraries owing to the fact that—we quote Florio’s 
Montaigne—* one among them scattered this opinion, 
that such trash of bookes and papers must be left 
untoucht and whole for their enemies as the only 
meane and proper instrument to divert them from all 
militarie exercises, and ammuse them to idle, secure, 
and sedentarie occupations.”” We know better than this 
now, and soldiers no longer defeat their enemies by 
sparing their libraries. They do not even burn their 
own. The Germans, indeed, though none too civilised 
in their warfare, are, nevertheless, compared to any other 

European army, an army of bookworms ; yet the record 

of their bloody race across France is, in sheer warlike 

boldness, as amazing as anything in European history. 

It is the custom of most peoples to abuse their enemies 

and, especially at war time, to dismiss them as a pack of 

cowards. We heard a lady at a recruiting meeting the 
other day assure her hearers in the traditional manner 
that the Germans were all cowards. It is a poor com- 
pliment to the army of the Allies to suggest that a host 
of cowards was able to bear them back so long and so 
far. But the taunt is hardly worth mentioning except 

in so far as it reminds one that to denounce a man or a 

nation for cowardice is almost universally regarded as 

the supreme evil you can say of either. 


Certainly one would rather be almost anything than 
a coward. Most people, we fancy, would prefer to be 
liars or wife-beaters or plunderers of the poor. One of 
the earliest fears of every boy who is not born with the 
genius of fearlessness like Nelson is that he may deserve 
the reproach of fear. “ Fear! grandmamma "—so, the 
schoolboy learns, Nelson spoke as a child—‘ I never 
saw fear. What is it?” One learns in later life of 
Nelson’s vanity, his treachery, his narrow and tyran- 
nical ignorance in affairs ; but one never loses that first 
enthusiasm for his deathless courage. One finds a new 
hero in Mucius Secxvola as soon as one begins to learn 
Roman history. Rousseau tells us that, when as a boy 
he heard the story of Mucius Scwvola for the first time at 
table, his family “ were terrified at seeing me start 
from my seat and hold my hand over a hot chafing-dish, 
to represent more forcibly the action of that determined 
Roman.” We, too, long before we had ever heard the 
name of Rousseau, were eager to thrust our right hand 
into the blaze and so add another to the line of the heroes. 
A certain realism, however, always finally prevented 
us from putting ourselves too closely to the test, and & 
swift passage of our finger through the gas-flame 
was the nearest we ever got to being a modern 
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Sexvola. That one should feel like this at all, however, 
is suggestive of the instinct that is in all of us continually 
to challenge our bravery. We are quite sure that in 
time of war many men enlist simply because they cannot 
endure any longer to leave that challenge unanswered. 
Goethe, we are told, no sooner felt afraid to do a thing 
than he did it. If he felt timid of climbing to the top 
of a high tower he immediately climbed up and became 
his own master. Some men have the good fortune to be 
born with this mastery, but they must be comparatively 
few. A famous general—was it Havelock ?—said that 
in every regiment there were ten per cent. of heroes, 
ten per cent. of cowards, and eighty per cent. of men 
who were a mixture of the two. There is more of 
David Balfour than of Alan Breck in most of us. We 
hesitate before we jump, and we earn our courage in the 
sweat of our brows. We have long since given up the 
aspiration to be Nelsons. We sympathise far more 
intimately with the ancient soldier who, on finding his 
limbs begin to shake as he went into battle, addressed 
them with grim humour: “ You would tremble much 
worse than that, my friends, if you knew what I am 
going to put you through before I am done with you 
this day”’; and with the other soldier who, on being 
jeered at for his pallor and nervousness on going into 
action, replied to his tormentor : “ If you were half as 
afraid as I am, you would have run away.” 

That, no doubt, is the courage not of men trained to 
danger, but of beginners. We have heard an artist 
who accompanied the Japanese troops in the Russo- 
Japanese war say that, on his first experience of going 
under fire, he was so frightened that he chewed right 
through the mouthpiece of his pipe. He was regarded, 
he added, as a highly comic figure by the Japanese on 
account of his fears. It would obviously be impossible 
for soldiers to go on suffering from nervousness like this. 
They soon get hardened to the peril of war: it is not 
long before they cease to duck at the passage of bullets. 
A sergeant in the Royal Engineers described the other 
day how the British troops rushed into battle at one 
point singing and shouting: ‘“ Early doors this way ; 
early doors, 9d.” That is an illustration of the con- 
tempt for danger that soldiers, if they are well led, 
learn. One finds a still more excellent example of the 
contempt for danger in a story in the Daily Telegraph 
about the crew of an English submarine which was fired 
at by the Germans while she was scouting : 

As she came to the surface her conning-tower was fired at. She 
submerged herself, and rested on the bottom. After four hours, the 
atmosphere having become somewhat thick, she came up for air. 

Her conning-tower was again a mark for the enemy, and one shot 
went through. Hastily plugging the hole, she was again submerged, 
waiting at the bottom until it was dark, when she came up and escaped. 

The young officer in command, in making his report, was asked what 


they did while on the mud. “I did fine,” he replied; “* we played 
auction bridge ali the time, and I made 4s. 11}d.” 


It is a pleasing legend, as thrilling in its own way as 
that of Sexvola. We may laugh at such schoolboy’s 
courage, peacock courage, but how magnificently 
enviable ! 

Courage, indeed, is so magnificent and enviable a gift 
that it seems to one at times to be the indispensable vir- 
tue. Courage, we may say, is the sword and the staff of 
virtue ; without courage virtue would go about unarmed. 
On the other hand, to bow down and worship courage, 


as we are sometimes inclined to do, is mere idolatry. 
It is almost as great a mistake, though not so foolish, 
as to depreciate courage as a mere want of imagination. 
Courage, like a fine sword, may be in a noble or an 
ignoble hand. There was a leading article in a London 
newspaper the other day which asserted that courage 
could only be shown in a just cause, and that the dif- 
ference between courage and ferocity might be seen in 
the comparison between the conduct of the Allies and of 
the Germans in the present war. This is nonsense and 
confusion. The charge of the Light Brigade in the 
Crimean War, which had certainly little to do with 
justice, was as memorable an act of courage as the stand 
of Leonidas and his men in the pass of Thermopyle. 
Alcibiades, the charming traitor, was as famous for 
his courage as Garibaldi. Coriolanus made war against 
his city with as marvellous a heroism as he had shown 
in its cause. Courage has been shown on the scaffold 
by murderers no less than by martyrs. Mr. Shaw 
once shocked the readers of a paper called V.C. by 
contributing to a symposium on “ The Bravest Deed 
I Ever Knew,” the opinion that Czogolz, who had just 
then assassinated President McKinley, had shown the 
qualities that go to the winning of the Victoria Cross 
in a more conspicuous manner than anyone else he 
could think of at the moment. Indifference to death, 
the courage to face the fury of a mob alone, absolute 
self-sacrifice—one dismisses these as callousness in a 
fearless man of whose action one does not approve. 
One might as well, however, deny beauty to a woman 
whose morals one disliked as courage to a man whose 
morals one disliked. Every woman is the better for 
being beautiful, and every man is the better for being 
courageous. But there are other gifts of wisdom, 
affection, truthfulness, without which beauty and 
courage are the mere graces of animals. Wise courage, 
which often seems to partake of timidity, is a far rarer 
thing than rash courage. This is the courage of the 
great statesman and the great soldier. It is the courage 
which often avoids the battle, the courage which knows 
how to retreat. Pericles had this kind of courage. 
“In his military conduct,” says Plutarch, “ he gained 
a great reputation for wariness; he would not by his 
good-will engage in any fight which had much uncer- 
tainty or hazard ; he did not envy the glory of generals 
whose rash adventures fortune favoured with brilliant 
success, however they were admired by others; nor 
did he think them worthy his imitation, but always 
used to say to his citizens that, so far as lay in his 
power, they should continue immortal, and live for 
ever.” The most courageous thing in his career, 
perhaps, was his refusal to go out and fight the Spartans 
when they invaded the Athenian territory and pillaged 
it and pitched their camp challengingly. “ Many made 
songs and lampoons upon him,” we are told, “ which 
were sung about the town to his disgrace, reproaching 
him with the cowardly exercise of his office of general, 
and the tame abandonment of everything to the enemy’s 
hands.” The history of war is a record of heroic 
retreats no less than of heroic charges. We have seen 
lately in the retreat of Joffre and French a wonderful 
feat of heroism of this order. For ten generals which 
have the courage to advance there is hardly one who 
has the courage or the cleverness to run away. 
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WOUNDS 


HERE is good hope for those who feel for the 
wounded in this war. It is already certain 
that the case-mortality will be lower than 
in any previous campaign—lower even, no doubt, 
than it was, on the Japanese side, in the war with 
Russia. Not only will the proportion of deaths from 
wounds be unprecedentedly small, but so also will the 
amount of permanent mutilation or other injury done 
by them. The reasons for this blessed fact are definitely 
known, and the proper fashion in which to recount them 
is historical, somewhat as follows. 

Brief and deep homage first to the immortal French- 
man, Ambroise Paré (1510-1590), army surgeon to 
many kings and acknowledged father of modern 
surgery. To him we owe, above all, the simple method 
of tying cut blood-vessels in place of cauterising with a 
red-hot iron the stump after an amputation. He lives 
and works beneficently throughout every area of this 
awful war. The inventor of the ligature we may here 
leave with only the reminder of his famous reply to one 
who complimented him upon his treatment of a certain 
patient, of whom Paré said: “I dressed his wounds ; 
God healed him.’’ On some future occasion the processes 
by which the body repairs itself—being otherwise irre- 
parable—may here be discussed, and the panentheist 
may hold Paré right. 

Three centuries later, with no substantial record of 
intervening progress, we find the great German chemist 
Liebig discovering chloroform in 1831. For sixteen 
years this compound of carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine 
was of merely chemical interest, but in 1847 Sir James 
Young Simpson, of Edinburgh, and a select company of 
friends inhaled it round a dining-table at which it has 
often been my good fortune to sit, and came to their 
senses on the floor in rare delight. It was the pains of 
labour that the great obstetrician sought, above all, to 
alleviate, but surgery in general was and is his debtor. 
Most surgeons outside of Edinburgh would now say—- 
rightly, if one may judge—that chloroform alone is not 
usually the best of anesthetics, but its power, its 
rapidity, and its convenience of application make it still 
quite unrivalled in warfare. The reader will remember 
how a quantity of chloroform was taken over from 
London to Belgium early in this war. Belgium was 
well entitled to be found with no great store of chloro- 
form, but when the “scrap of paper” failed her the 
defenders of Liége must have suffered, for lack of this 
anzsthetic, almost as much as the myriads of soldiers 
of the past. 

In the Franco-Prussian war chloroform was employed 
on both sides. Neither side, however, employed some- 
thing which, in the long run, is vastly better. The 
anesthetist could abolish the immediate pain of an 
operation, but he did nothing for any subsequent 
inflammation, the pain consequent thereon, and the 
frightful mortality. In Glasgow first, and conclusively 
in Edinburgh, the late Lord Lister introduced carbolic 
acid as a means of preventing the inflammation and 
suppuration which too often loosened Paré’s ligatures 
and lost the case. In this respect Lister was, of course, 


merely the pupil—the one, necessary, illustrious pupil 





—of the French chemist Pasteur, who, without ever 
qualifying for a medical or surgical degree, was and 
always will be the greatest physician and surgeon of all 
time. This is that same good patriot who, on the 
occasion of the Franco-Prussian war, returned to the 
University of Bonn its honorary diploma “ as a sign of 
the indignation inspired in a French savant by the 
barbarity and hypocrisy of him [William I.] who, in 
order to satisfy his criminal pride, persists in the 
massacre of two great nations.”” Pasteur had shown 
that small vegetable organisms were the cause of fermen- 
tation, in controversion of Liebig’s view that inanimate 
chemical agencies were alone concerned in that pheno- 
menon. Lister’s own microscopic observations on the 
blood—his father had practically invented the modern 
microscope—suggested to him that inflammation was 
none other than fermentation in the living body. He 
sought for an agent to kill Pasteur’s “ microbes,”’ was 
supplied with carbolic acid, applied it to the stumps of 
his amputations, and so created the most directly 
beneficent of scientific inventions, which he called 
antiseptic surgery. Pasteur’s France should have used 
his great pupil’s application of his discoveries, but it 
did not. In South Africa, nearly a generation later, we 
did much better, but not nearly well enough. 

It remained for the Japanese to better their instruc- 
tion, in the way which they have. A small people was 
fighting a numerous. Every man mattered. Wounds 
must not be fatal ; nay, they must not long detain their 
subjects from the firing line. Accordingly the utmost 
attention was paid to military and naval surgery. 
Success followed such care. The statistics far surpassed 
all on record, and Sir Frederick Treves, a first-class 
first-hand observer, is reported to have said that “ Lord 
Lister won that war ”’—singular achievement for an 
English Quaker ! An instance of Japanese method 
may be cited. It is credibly stated that when any 
Japanese warship was shortly going into action the men 
were all ordered to take a bath with some disinfectant, 
and to don clean, freshly boiled underclothing. Thus 
prepared, the Japanese warrior stood up to meet his 
enemy in an entirely new kind of armour. His pre- 
decessors of a generation ago, as one could observe at 
the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition in 1910, had been 
arrayed in armour of wood and steel, chain and plate ; 
but he stood up in the full panoply of a carbolised skin 
and a boiled shirt. Thus he substantially guaranteed 
that the operations performed upon him by the Russian 
missiles were aseptic. A rifle bullet, for instance, is 4 
sterile thing. Its temperature, due to its discharge and 
the atmospheric friction, suffices to cleanse its surface 
from any living contamination. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere, “‘ aseptic bullets, doing their fundamentally 
dirty work in at any rate the cleanest way, piercing 
sterile clothing, carrying only such clothing into the 
wound, or leaving only such clothing in contact with 
the edges of the wound, naturally exacted the lowest 
death-rate on record from inflammation and suppura- 
tion. The killing power of the modern bullet, under 
such conditions, is very small, and ranges little beyond 
the area of the brain and the heart, whilst many wounds, 
even of these organs, are recovered from. Not until the 
rifle bullet— itself, as we have seen, a sterilised instru- 
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T ment—was to perform its operations under substantially 
d aseptic conditions could we discover the body’s amazing 
l power to survive uncomplicated wounding.” 

That comment on that war understates the facts of this. 
It appears that even the problem of primary hemorrhage 
is largely met by the cauterising influence of the modern 
bullet upon the tissues. Very different must be, of 
course, the case of bayonet wounds in the abdomen, 
usually involving opportunities for the microbes in the 
) bowel; but the enemy has inflicted very few of these 
upon the Allies. Lastly, it may be noted that the men 
are themselves provided with materials for first aid, 
which are proving of high value. Great simplification 
has lately supervened in civil surgery from the very 
general use of iodine in order to sterilise the skin. The 
old controversy as to the relative merits of “ antiseptic " 
and “aseptic’’ surgery—that is, the application of 
antiseptics to the patient’s skin, which they must 
somewhat devitalise, or the avoidance thereof—is 
almost ended, thanks to the antiseptic employment of 
iodine, which does its work ai once, a mighty boon in 
crises, and does not impair the power of the skin to 
heal itself. 

Such, much too briefly, are the main reasons why 
wounds in this worst of wars may yet furnish reasons— 
may they be the least of such—for calling it the best. 

LENs. 
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Correspondence 
THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Allow me to say a few words to Mme. Aino Malmberg 
in answer to her warning of the danger of a victorious Russia. 

“ Why Tsarism, if victorious, should now change its character 
altogether and become absorbed in problems of peace and civilisa- 
tion is hard to understand,” writes Mme. Malmberg. This may 
be true to a certain extent. But is there an immutable axiom 
that if Russia be victorious, eo ipso there follows the triumph of 
Tsarism in Russia ? 

In any case the so-called “ intelligensia ” in Russia, as well as 
the great bulk of the population, do not believe in this axiom 
and regard it as offensive to the Russian nation. The lessons of 
the past history of Russia, to which Mme. Malmberg refers to 
strengthen this axiom, as is well known, are to be applied only 
with great caution to the events of the future. 

; Readers who take an interest in this discussion, and in Russia 
in general, will find the best answer to the warning of the danger 
of Russia in the deeply interesting article, ‘“ Russia and the 
War,” by Professor Vinogradoff (of Oxford), in the Times of 
September 14th.—Yours, etc. 

VAVILOV. 

223 Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 

September 14th. 


THE PAY OF THE SOLDIER 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Str,—I quite agree with all that is said on page 678 that 
soldiers should be well paid. But to compare a labourer’s pay 
with a soldier's is rather absurd, as the latter gets food and 
clothing, and by not pointing this out you seem to damage the 
whole argument.—Yours, etc., 








, J. G. MACLEAN. 
67 Lowndes Square, S.W. 


[Our correspondent apparently did not finish reading the 
article in question or he would have seen that we dealt with the 
point he raises and made a specific deduction from the suggested 
payment of 35s. a week to cover the cost of the food and clothing 
supplied.—Ep. N.S.] 











THE SPREAD OF DISTRESS 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMANn. 

Sir,—I am generally so much in accord with my friend Mr. 
Theodore Dodd on Poor Law matters that I am sorry to find 
myself in disagreement with his proposal in your issue of last 
week. I do suggest that it is not well to encourage the victims 
of distress in this crisis to go to the Relieving Officer or the Board 
of Guardians. Mr. Dodd says: “The respectable poor are under 
the delusion that there is something degrading in applying to the 
Poor Law.” But is it a delusion? Surely it is a fact. The 
question is not of the right to relief, but of the right to honourable 
relief. Parish relief to-day, despite the statute of Elizabeth and 
the Merthyr Tydvil case, has been made dishonourable. 

Moreover, Mr. Dodd’s suggestion is open to this practical 
objection : that the relief which the poor will obtain from the 
Guardians is not in the least likely to be adequate. I am under 
no illusions about the local Relief Committees, many of which 
are packed with hardened charity organisers, inquisitors, and 
reactionaries of all kinds. But at least these bodies cannot make 
those whom they relieve into “ paupers,” or deprive them (if they 
be men) of their citizenship. And I imagine that even the 
hardest of Relief Committees will not set up a scale of assistance 
which falls below that of the Board of Guardians. If they do 
there will be something more serious than articles in the papers 
about it! These local Committees have been formed for the 
express purpose of preventing unemployment and _ relieving 
distress, where it occurs, adequately and honourably. Surely it 
is the business of their members to see that this is done and not 
to conduct applicants to the Poor Law.—Yours, etc., 

C. M. Lioyp 
(Secretary, National Committee for the 
Prevention of Destitution). 
September 14th. 





To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—Distress in East London is daily becoming more wide- 
spread and more acute. One imagines that those whose business 
it now is to deal with such distress scarcely realise how extremely 
urgent the matter has become. In house after house there is 
literally “* nothing coming in.” It appears impossible to obtain 
an immediate grant from the Prince of Wales’s Fund and the 
absorption of private charity by that Fund has tied the hands 
of those local organisations which might otherwise administer 
some measure of temporary assistance. The only body which 
can and will afford immediate relief is the Board of Guardians, 
and the question now arises whether the acceptance of parochial 
relief by those whose distress, though directly due to the war, is 
not caused by the enlistment of the principal wage-earner will 
disqualify them for any share in the National Relief Fund. If 
that should prove to be the case, one would hesitate to urge even 
the destitute to “ go on the parish.” Cannot the L.G.B. and the 
administrators of the National Relief Fund be urged to make an 
immediate pronouncement on this point ?—Yours, ete., 

* A Worker in Bow anv BroMiey.” 


THE REAL PART OF WOMEN IN WAR 
To the Editor of Tur New StTaTesMAn. 

Srr,—May I remind Miss Wilma Meikle, who writes on this 
subject in your issue of September 5th, that the rate of payment 
per hour given to the women employed in the workshops opened 
by the N.U.W.S.S., and also, I believe, by the Women’s Emer- 
gency Corps, is identical with the price per hour fixed before the 
war by the Trade Board for shirt-makers ? 

The aim of the N.U. was to hold out to women who had been 
suddenly rendered penniless by the war the opportunity of work 
for wages current in London for the same class of work. 

If we had offered approximately 70 per cent. more than this, 
as Miss Meikle appears to think we should have done, our action 
would have had the effect of still further dislocating ordinary 
trade, for it would have caused almost every needlewoman in 
London to throw up her job and come to us in order to enjoy our 
very much larger scale of payment. Far from benefiting the 
women, we believe this course would have been seriously injurious 
to them. Ours is only a stopgap employment designed to help 
them over a difficult time.—Yours, ete., 

MABEL CROOKENDEN 
(Secretary, N.U.W.S.S.). 


THE LONGEST PRICE OF WAR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—While fully agreeing in the main with the article by 
* Lens ” on the above subject, I must point out that the common 
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error of supposing that Mr. Norman Angell opposes militarism 
on economic grounds only is supported in the following sentence : 
“ For myself, I believe that the argument here outlined is worth 
as much more than the economic argument of Mr. Norman Angell 
as life is more than gold.” Mr. Angell, in his Great Illusion, 
devotes 137 pages only to the Economics of the case, but 152 
pages to the Human Nature and Morals of the case, in which he 
discusses the question from every conceivable point of view other 
than economic. He brings forward in this second part the very 
argument of “ Lens ” as to the ‘* Dysgenics of War,” and illus- 
trates it in the same way by reference to the statement that the 
height of the French population was lowered by the Napoleonic 
wars.—Yours, etc., HENRY CHENEVIX. 
1 Pembroke Park, Dublin. 


AGRICULTURE A CIVIL SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Recruiting and training and fighting are all going on 
magnificently well. In these directions our nation has reason to 
be well satisfied. But to win out on top in this war, it is quite as 
imperative that the food supply of our people and our army 
should be assured as it is to put the requisite number of trained 
and capable fighting men in the field. 

By far the most important and practical matter to which the 
home population can direct its attention is the immediate 
increase of our food-producing activities. Not a day of the 
rapidly passing season should be lost. Every available acre of 
land in the kingdom should now be being prepared for crops. 
Our commons should be stocked with geese and goats. Eggs, 
instead of being eaten now, should be incubated. Where possible, 
we should be importing sheep and calves for the hills and downs. 
The foxes and game birds in copse and spinney should be replaced 
by pigs and poultry. The thousands of acres of underfarmed and 
badly farmed land which, to-day, it is nobody’s business to com- 
plain of should no longer be endured. The consultative com- 
mittee of the Board of Agriculture has already issued a set of 
first-rate recommendations to farmers. But who is to see that 
the advice is adequately carried out? Can we hope that the 
Government will sufficiently take time by the forelock to insist 
that this restocking of our store with the most primary and indis- 
pensable form of wealth is done, and is freed of the limiting 
individualist considerations of whether this or that crop will pay ? 

Just as, by royal proclamation, the rights of private property 
have been temporarily set aside and made secondary to military 
needs, so the nation’s need to assure its food supply should 
dominate temporarily over such obstacles to the full use of land 
as may arise. I hold that the agricultural consultative com- 
mittee or a similar body should be invested with powers akin to 
those of the military authorities to enable them to organise and 
procure an enormous increase in agricultural production. No 
consideration of expense should stand in the way, for there can 
be no doubt that it would “ pay.” While the war lasts 
agriculture of all kinds should become a civil service, and each 
agriculturist should be working in consultation with and under the 
authoritative direction of the agricultural college of his “ pro- 
vince ” or the county “ agricultural organiser.” An agricultural 
fund should provide for the increased working costs of the larger 
areas, and of more lavish fertilising and thorough working. The 
present holders could work on salaries commensurate with their 
profits or some other equitable arrangement could be made. 

It is preposterous that a large acreage of land near my cottage 
here, which some years ago used to yield seventeen bushels of 
wheat to the acre, should now be reserved for the use of foxes, 
when one knows that half the people of England may, in a year’s 
time, be facing a crisis of appalling severity.—Yours, etc., 

Well Cottage, Shamley Green, HaroLtp Murray. 

near Guildford. 
September 6th. 


SHOP RENTS AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuz New SraresMan. 

Sir,—At the end of this month the majority of shopkeepers 
will either be unable to find the quarter’s rent due or will have to 
draw on savings made in the past to make the payment. Some 
have not taken half as much as usual during the period of the 
war ; almost all have had their takings seriously reduced. Suppose 
that in normal times the gross profit on three-quarters of the 
takings is sufficient to pay rent, rates, lighting, wages, etc., then 
the gross profit on the other quarter represents the tradesman’s 
net profit, which suffices to maintain his private house, himself, 
and his family. But if his turnover is reduced by only one- 


quarter there is no net profit, and nothing for himself and family. 


In the greater number of cases, especially in London, notwith- 
standing retrenchments in wages, etc., in place of a profit there is 
a net loss each week. 

The landlord’s capital supplies the premises and the tradesman 
supplies the stock and labour, and in normal times each receives 
a return on his outlay. The two really work in combination and 
the profits are shared, the landlord generally getting as large a 
share as he is able to obtain. At the present time, if rents are 
paid in full, the one partner in the concern—viz., the landlord— 
loses nothing and the tenant has what is already a loss made a 
still greater one. 

A moratorium which allows a legal delay in the paying of rent 
merely means keeping up liabilities whose burden will crush the 
trader when business once again revives. In the cases of young 
traders and of those who have not reserves to call upon it must 
not be wondered at if a very large proportion give up the struggle 
of necessity. There will then be thousands of business premises 
vacant and an equal number of shopkeepers ruined. 

In the country, at times of bad harvests, it is no unusual thing 
for landlords to remit a portion of the farmer’s rent, and so share 
the burden with the tenant ; and it is not only to be hoped, but 
expected, that many landlords will take both a generous and a 
wise outlook on affairs and meet shopkeepers at such a period as 
the present in a similar way. It is customary in agreements to 
make rent non-payable in case of fire; in case of war some 
considerable portion should certainly be remitted. 

But in London especially there is not merely one landlord to 
be considered. A ground landlord comes first, then an original 
lessee, from whom speculators have purchased the lease and relet 
it at greatly increased rentals. One, or even two, out of the 
three or four concerned may be just and fair men, quite willing 
to accept a reduced sum. If only one of the series—some 
grasping speculator—refuses, the others are helpless. The 
immediate landlord might be willing to consider the shopkeeper, 
but he would be obliged to pay the full amount to the one from 
whom he sub-leases. Here legislation is urgent and necessary. 

Finally, a shopkeeper may hold a lease which has increased in 
value and which he holds as an asset. By the terms of lease if 
the rent be not paid by a given day the tenant may be called upon 
to surrender the lease, which, being unsaleable under present 
conditions, means a heavy loss. Even if the landlord did not 
enforce his right at the moment, when times become better he 
might seize the opportunity to point to the broken contract in 
the past and inflict irretrievable ruin. 

It is to be hoped that the Retail Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce will take the matter up without delay.— Yours, etc., 

Georce W. Davis. 


Miscellany 
SOME NIGGERS 


** Look at those niggers! Whose are they?” An American Suffragist 
lady on board s.s. “* Ventura.” entering Pago-Pago Harbour, Samoa, 
October, 19138.—Apropos of the Samoans. 


SUPPOSE that if news came that the National Gallery 
I was burnt down, one might feel, while hearing of the 

general damage, the rooms gutted or untouched, the 
Rembrandts and Titians saved, harmed, or lost, a sudden 
disproportionately keen little stab of wonder : “ The Pisanello 
St. George,” or “ The Patinir Flight into Egypt”—‘ What's 
happened to that?” So now there must be a handful of 
wanderers here and there who, among all the major con- 
flagration and disasters of nations and continents, have felt 
the tug of the question, “‘ What of Samoa?” The South 
Sea Islands have an invincible glamour. Any bar m 
’Frisco or Sydney will give you tales of seamen who slipped 
ashore in Samoa or Tahiti or the Marquesas for a month’s 
holiday five, ten, or twenty years ago. Their wives and 
families await them yet. They are compound, these 
islands, of all legendary heavens. They are Calypso’s and 
Prospero’s isle, and the Hesperides, and Paradise, and every 
timeless and untroubled spot. Such tales have been made 
of them by men who have been there, and gone away, and 
have been haunted by the smell of the bush and the lagoons, 
and faint thunder on the distant reef, and the colours of sky 
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and sea and coral, and the beauty and grace of the islanders, 
And the queer thing is that it’s all, almost tiresomely, true. 
In the South Seas the Creator seems to have laid Himself 
out to show what He can do. Imagine an island with the 
most perfect climate in the world, tropical, yet almost 
always cooled by a breeze from the sea. No malaria or 
other fevers. No dangerous beasts, snakes, or insects. 
Fish for the catching, and fruits for the plucking. 
And an earth and sky and sea of immortal loveliness. 
What more could civilisation give? Umbrellas? Rope? 
Gladstone bags? . . . Any one of the vast leaves of the 
banana is more waterproof than the most expensive woven 
stuff. And from the first tree you can tear off a long strip 
of fibre that holds better than any rope. And thirty 
seconds’ work on a great palm leaf produces a basket-bag 
which will carry incredible weights all day, and can be 
thrown away in the evening. A world of conveniences. 
And the things which civilisation has left behind or missed 
by the way are there, too, among the Polynesians : beauty 
and courtesy and mirth. I think there is no gift of mind or 
body that the wise value which these people lack. A man 
I met in some other islands, who had travelled much all 
over the world, said to me, “I have found no man, in or 
out of Europe, with the good manners and dignity of the 
Samoan, with the possible exception of the Irish peasant.” 
A people among whom an Italian would be uncouth and 
a high-caste Hindu vulgar, and Karsavina would seem 
clumsy, and Helen of Troy a frump. 

The white population of Heaven, as one would expect, 
is very small ; but, as one wouldn’t expect, it is composed 
of Americans, English, and Germans. About half Germans, 
for it has been a German colony for some fourteen years. 
But it is one of the few white “ possessions,” I suppose, 
where a decent white needn’t feel very much ashamed of 
himself. For, though it’s proper to deny that Germans can 
colonise, they have certainly ruled Samoa very well. In 
some part, no doubt, the luck has been with them—with 
the world—in this success. Samoa was one of their later 
and wiser attempts in colonising. The first governor was 
Herr Solf, the present Secretary for the Colonies, who is 
reputed to have started the administration of Samoa after 
a careful examination of our method of ruling Fiji, and with 
a due, but not complete, regard for the advice of the chief 
English and American settlers in Samoa. Certainly he 
started it very ably and wisely. By luck and good manage- 
ment those various forces which might destroy the beauty 
of Samoa are almost ineffectual. The fact that the mis- 
sionaries are nearly all English puts a slight sufficient 
chasm between the spiritual and civil powers, and avoids 
that worst peril of these places—hierocracy. The trade of 
the islands is largely a monopoly of the “‘ German firm,” a 
big affair which pays a few people in Hamburg fabulous 
percentages. So smaller traders aren’t encouraged to 
flourish unduly, and the “German firm ” itself is too well fed 
to bother about extending. The Samoans, therefore, 








aren't exploited, spiritually or commercially, as much as 
they might be. By such slight chances beauty keeps a 

| foothold in the world. The missionary’s peace of mind 
may require that the Samoan should wear trousers, or the 


trader’s pocket that he should drink gin and live under 
corrugated iron. But the Government has discovered 
that these things are not good for the health of the Poly- 
nesian, so the Samoan wears his lava-lava and drinks his 
kava and lives in his cool and lovely thatched hut, and is 
happy. And—final test of administration—the population 
is no longer decreasing. 

But I think there’s more than luck or German wisdom 
at the bottom of the happy condition of Samoa. Some- 
thing in the very magic of the place seems to subdue or 











soften the evil in men. Heaven forbid I should deny that 
mean and treacherous and cruel acts of white men and 
brown are on record. But as a rule the greedy or the 
boorish, once they settle there, appear to mellow and grow 
quiet. Between this sea and sky even a trader becomes 
almost a gentleman, even a Prussian almost lovable, and 
the very missionaries are betrayed by beauty, and con- 
tentment takes them unawares. 

Samoa has been well governed. The people have been 
forbidden a few perils of civilisation, and for the rest are 
left pretty well to themselves. Go up from Apia across the 
mountains, or round the coast, or take a boat over to the 
other big island, Savaii, and you find them living their old 
life, fishing and bathing and singing, and never a sign of 
a white man. They are guaranteed possession of their 
land. They’ll sometimes complain faintly of “ taxation ”"— 
a small head-tax the Government exacts, which compels 
the individual to some four or five days’ work a year. The 
English inhabitants themselves have had no grumble 
against the Germans except that they incline to be “ too 
kind to the natives”—an admirable testimonial. And 
traders in the Pacific say they always get far better treat- 
ment from the customs and harbour authorities at Apia 
than at the British Suva, in Fiji. 

And yet the Samoans do not like the Germans. When 
I was there, nearly a year ago, I was often asked, ““ When 
will Peritania (Britain) fight Germany, and send her away 
from Samoa?” They have no complaint against the 
Germans. They have merely a sentimental and highly 
flattering preference for the English. On a recent visit of 
an English gunboat to Apia the officers were entertained at 
a Samoan dinner party, with music and dances, by an 
eminent and very charming young princess. The princess 
is a famous beauty, with the keen intelligence Samoans have 
if they care, a wonderful dancer, possessed of a glorious 
singing voice and a perfect knowledge of English. The 
party was a great success. The princess led her guests 
afterwards to the flagstaff. Before anyone could stop her 
she leapt on to the pole and raced up the sixty feet of it. 
That also is among the accomplishments of a Samoan 
princess. She seized the German flag, tore it to pieces, 
brought it down, and danced on it. So the tale is ; and it is 
probably true. In the villages where I stayed it was 
amusing how swiftly and completely the children forgot the 
few words of German the Government sometimes had them 
taught; while one or two common phrases, “ morgen” 
“* gut,” ete., were retained as extremely good jokes by the 
boys and girls, occasions of inextinguishable laughter, 
through the absurdity of their sound and the very ridiculous 
Germanness of them. . . . 

I wish I were there again. It is a country, and a life, 
that bind the heart. There is a poem : 


I know an island, 

Lovely and lost, and half the world away ; 

And there, "twixt lowland and highland, 

Lies a pool, rich with murmur and scent and glimmer, 

And there my friends go, all the radiant day, 

Each golden-limbed and flower-crowned laughing swimmer, 


—and soon. It tells how ugly and joyless by comparison the 
fellow’s own country sometimes seems, filled with money- 
making and fogs and such gray things : 

Evil, and gloom, and cold o’ nights in my land ; 


But,—J know an island 
Where Beauty and Courtesy, as flowers, blow. 


So it goes, with a jolly return on the rhyme. But the 
whole poem is a bad one. Still, the man felt it, the magic. 
It is a magic of a different way of life. In the South Seas, 
if you live the South Sea life, the intellect soon lapses into 
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The body becomes more active, the senses and 
perceptions more lordly and acute. It is a life of swimming 
and climbing and resting after exertion. The skin seems to 
grow more sensitive to light and air, and the feel of water 
and the earth and leaves. Hour after hour one may float in 
the warm lagoons, conscious, in the whole body, of every 
shred and current of the multitudinous water, or diving 
under in a vain attempt to catch the radiant butterfly- 
coloured fish that flit in and out of the thousand windows 
of their gorgeous coral palaces. Or go up, one of a singing 
flower-garlanded crowd, to a shaded pool of a river in the 
bush, cool from the mountains. The blossom-hung darkness 
is streaked with the bodies that fling themselves, head or 
feet first, from the cliffs around the water, and the haunted 
forest-silence is broken by laughter. It is part of the charm 
of these people that, while they are not so foolish as to 
“think,” their intelligence is incredibly lively and subtle, 
their sense of humour and their intuitions of other people’s 
feelings are very keen and living. They have built up, in the 
long centuries of their civilisation, a delicate and noble 
complexity of behaviour and of personal relationships. A 
white man living with them soon feels his mind as deplorably 
dull as his skin is pale and unhealthy among those glorious 
golden-brown bodies. But even he soon learns to be his 
body (and so his true mind), instead of using it as a stupid 
convenience for his personality, a moment’s umbrella against 
this world. He is perpetually and intensely aware of the 
subtleties of taste in food, of every tint and line of the in- 
comparable glories of those dawns and evenings, of each shade 
of intercourse in fishing or swimming or dancing with the 
best companions in the world. That alone is life ; all else 
is death. And after dark, the black palms against a tropic 
night, the smell of the wind, the tangible moonlight like a 
white dry translucent mist, the lights in the huts, the 
murmur and laughter of passing figures, the passionate queer 
thrill of the rhythm of some hidden dance—all this will 
seem to him, inexplicably and almost unbearably, a scene 
his heart has known long ago, and forgotten, and yet always 
looked for. 

And now Samoa is ours. A New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force took it. Well, I know a princess who will have had 
the day of her life. Did they see Stevenson’s tomb gleaming, 
high up on the hill, as they made for that passage in the 
reef? Did Vasa, with his heavy-lidded eyes, and that 
infinitely adorable lady Fafaia, wander down to the beach 
to watch them land? They must have landed from boats ; 
and at noon, I see. How hot they got! I know that Apia 
noon. Didn’t they rush to the Tivoli bar—but I forget ; 
New Zealanders are teetotalers. So, perhaps, the Samoans 
gave them the coolest of all drinks, kava ; and they scored. 
And what dances in their honour, that night !—but, again, 
I’m afraid the houla-houla would shock a New Zealander. 
I suppose they left a garrison, and went away. I can very 
vividly see them steaming out in the evening; and the 
crowd on shore would be singing them that sweetest and best 
known of South Sea songs, which begins ‘“‘ Good-bye, my 
Flenni,” (“‘ Friend,” you’d pronounce it), and goes on in 
Samoan, a very beautiful tongue. I hope they’ll rule 
Samoa well. Rupert Brooke. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 


quiescence. 


HAUPTMANN 


HE following open letter has been addressed 

by Romain Rolland to Gerhart Hauptmann. 

It has been published by the Journal de 

Genéve, a copy of which we owe to the courtesy of a 
correspondent. 


The author of Jean Christophe has 


always laboured to promote understanding between 
France and Germany ; and, whilst making no comment 
on it, we feel that his letter may be of interest to many 
in this country, as giving the point of view of a French 
writer whose modesty, self-restraint and wide human 
sympathies are his most signal characteristics :— 


Saturday, August 29th, 1914. 

I am not, Gerhart Hauptmann, one of those Frenchmen who 
regard Germany as a barbarous nation. I know the intellectual] 
and moral greatness of your mighty race. I know all that I owe 
to the thinkers of old Germany; and even now, at this hour, 
I recall the example and the words of our Goethe—for he belongs 
to the whole of humanity—repudiating all national hatreds and 
preserving the calmness of his soul on those heights “ where 
one feels the happiness and the misfortunes of other peoples 
as one’s own.” I myself have laboured all my life to bring 
together the minds of our two nations; and the atrocities of 
this impious war in which, to the ruin of European civilisation, 
they are involved, will never lead me to soi] my spirit with hatred. 

Whatever pain, then, your Germany may give me, whatever 
reasons I may have to stigmatise as criminal German policy and 
the means that it employs, I do not attach responsibility for it 
to the people which is burdened by it and is used as its blind 
instrument. It is not that I regard, as you do, war as a pre- 
destined thing. A Frenchman does not believe in fatality. 
Fatality is the excuse of will-less souls. War springs from the 
weakness and stupidity of nations. One cannot feel resentment 
against them for it ; one can only pity them. I do not reproach 
you with our miseries ; for yours will be no less. If France is 
ruined, Germany will be ruined too. I did not even raise my 
voice when I saw your armies violating the neutrality of noble 
Belgium. This flagrant breach of honour, which incurs the 
contempt of every upright conscience, is quite in the political 
tradition of your Prussian kings ; it did not surprise me. 

But when it comes to the fury with which you are treating 
that high-spirited nation whose only crime has been to defend 
its independence and the cause of justice to the last ditch, as 
you Germans yourselves did in 1813 . . . . why this is too much ! 
The world is revolted by it. Keep these savageries for us French- 
men, your true enemies! But to wreak them against these 
victims, against this small, unhappy, innocent Belgian people! .. .. 
How shameful is this ! 

And not content to fling yourselves on living Belgium, you wage 
war on the dead, on the glories of past ages. You bombard 
Malines, you burn Rubens, and Louvain is now no more than a 
heap of ashes—Louvain with its treasures of art and of science, 
the sacred town! What are you, then, Hauptmann, and by 
what name do you want us to call you since you repudiate the 
title of barbarians? Are you the grandsons of Goethe or of 
Attila? Are you making war on armies or on the human spirit ? 
Kill men if you like, but respect masterpieces ! That is the mere 
patriotism of the human race. You, like all the rest of us, 
have your obligations there; in flinging them aside you show 
yourselves unworthy of our great heritage, unworthy to take 
your place in that little European army which is civilisation’s 
guard of honour. 

I do not address this to the opinion of the rest of the world. 

I address it to you yourself, Hauptmann. In the name of our 
Europe, of which you have hitherto been one of the most illus- 
trious champions, in the name of that civilisation for which the 
greatest of men have striven all down the ages, in the name of 
the very honour of your Germanic race, Gerhart Hauptmann, I 
abjure you, I challenge you, you and the intellectuals of Germany, 
amongst whom I reckon so many friends, to protest with the last 
ounce of your energy against this crime which is recoiling upon 
you. : 
If you do not do that, you will show one of two things. Either 
that you approve what has been done—and in that case may the 
opinion of mankind stamp you down—or else that you are power- 
less to raise a protest against the Huns who command you. 
If this be so, by what title can you still claim, as you have claimed, 
that you fight for the cause of liberty and human progress ? 
You are giving the world a proof that, incapable of defending 
the liberties of mankind, you are even incapable of defending 
your own, and that the best of Germany is helpless beneath a 
vile despotism which mutilates masterpieces and murders the 
spirit of man. 

I am expecting an answer from you, Hauptmann, an answer 
that would be an act. The opinion of Europe awaits it as I do. 


Think about it : at such a time silence itself is an act. 
RomMAIN ROLLAND. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE prospects of the publishing season are brighten- 
| ing. At one time it looked as though new books 


were going to be as scarce as snow in June or 
Russians in Belgium. There was a scare throughout the 
whole trade. At one time there was even a chance that 
England would be deprived of its monthly magazines ; 
but Harmsworth’s Red Magazine, coming out earlier than 
the others, sold out in a week and heartened its rivals. 
And many of the publishers, who are timid people, were 
seriously wondering how many books they wouid have to 
publish at a loss in order to recover some of their outlay. 
But things have now got better. The libraries are asking 
for new novels ; the British public has remained the British 
public and can be observed cating, drinking, and even read- 
ing with its usual phlegmatic zest; and the good news 
from France has further heartened Messrs. Barabbas. How 
much difference can be made by the character of news from 
the front has been discovered by the theatres. Some of 
these theatres, with everybody (including authors) taking 
half-pay above a certain minimum, have been making both 
ends meet; but their fortunes have varied considerably 
with those of Generals Joffre and French. The difference 
between good news and bad news at one theatre has amounted 
to at least £150 a week. But everybody now is optimistic ; 
a steady improvement may be looked for ; and the publishers, 
like the chargers in Macaulay’s Montgomery, have at last 
begun to “ roll their red eyes and rally for the fight.” At 
least one of the big publishers has already issued a list 
of announcements not noticeably less important than 
usual; and next week 1 hope to give a brief digest of the 
autumn lists, as far as I am able to procure them. 

aK * * 


In many cases the publishers—at least, where novels are 
in question—are making immediate publication conditional 
to a modification of their arrangements with authors, who 
are now asked to take only one-half of their pre-arranged 
payments on account. The need of getting the consent 
of certain fashionable novelists to this has to some extent 
hampered the resumption of activities. There still remain, of 
course, the numerous authors whose books are being held 
over until the spring. Some of these must be in serious 
straits, as are so many of the freelance journalists whom | 
wrote about a fortnight ago. In this connection I may 
add that since I wrote I have come into contact with a 
private fund which is being raised to tide necessitous writers 
over the crisis. I do not mention the name of this fund or 
the names of its promoters; publicity would frustrate its 
objects. But if anyone who reads this feels inclined to 
subscribe on trust to it, on the clear understanding that it is 
a completely unofficial affair, I should be happy to forward 
subscriptions, to guarantee that they will be receipted, 
properly used, and not wasted upon administrative ex- 
penses. On re-reading these sentences I have an uneasy 
feeling that they may catch the relentless eye of Truth, 
which may suspect that “the name Eagle is yet another 
alias of that notorious shark, Harry Ike.” But I assure 
you it is not. 

* ~ *x 

I observe that Sir James Barrie and Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
at the pressing request of a group of confréres, have gone to 
the United States with the object of enlightening American 
opinion. Personally, I am not one of those who regret 
the incursion of literary men into politics, and especially at 
a time like this. In no previous war has so large a body of 


opinion been centred, not upon the mere narrow national 
interests involved, but upon the general interests of 
humanity ; never before has there been so general a desire 
that the resultant settlement should be framed with an 
eye to the welfare of humanity in general, and not merely 
with the object of crushing the vanquished and sharing out 
prizes amongst the victors. And if these feelings are 
general, if there is even a widespread sympathy with the 
best elements in, and the worthiest aspirations of, the nation 
we are fighting, this is to a considerable extent due to the 
manner in which eminent dramatists and novelists have been 
hammering into our heads considerations of common 
sense, common decency, and common humanity. Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Bennett in the Daily News, and Mr. Wells in 
the Chronicle and the Nation have been performing public 
services. If enlightened men of intellect, influence, and 
literary power have strong views about the war, it is their 
business to express them; if they do not, they might almost 
as well suppress all interest in the war, and imitate Théo- 
phile Gautier, who, after 1870, emerged from his lair with a 
volume of pumice-stoned poems, remarking “ Moi, j’ai fait 
émaux et camées.”” But still, one cannot refrain from smiling, 
and even grinning, at this Barrie-Mason expedition. The two 
missionaries do not, one deduces, intend to write on the war; 
if they did, they could as well do so on this side of the Atlantic 
as on the other. What they propose to do is to dissipate the 
misconceptions of 100,000,000 people by private conversa- 
tions, interviews, and (perhaps) speeches at select dinners. 
Happily misconceptions about the war do not seem very 
prevalent in America. But assuming that America were 
hostile ; can anything more naive be conceived than the 
despatch of these two authors—men of integrity and large 
hearts as they are known to be—to allay its suspicions by 
word of mouth? If Mr. Lloyd George were sent over on the 
stump, some good might be done. But Sir James Barric! 
And Mr. Mason, earnestly bending his clean-cut features over 
his cup of tea ; then raising his head, adjusting his eyeglass, 
and assuring his hostess that Britain really has gone into the 
war in a just cause, and that Sir Edward Grey is an English 
gentleman and a man of honour. Why has no artist accom- 
panied them? It is certainly clear that Mr. Morrow, Mr. 
Baumer, or Mr. Hasleden should have made a third in the 
party. 
* * * 

That vivacious periodical, the Book-Lover, of Sydney, 
has just printed what it regards as the real Australian national 
anthem. Its author’s name is given as “ Den,” and, although 
it is cryptic, it is immeasurably superior to most national 
anthems, and especially to the Canadian song, The Maple 
Leaf, of which both the words and the music are vapid to the 
last degree. The Australaise is too long to be quoted in full, 
but here is a typical verse and the chorus : 


Fellers of Australier, 
Blokes an’ coves an’ coots, 














Shift yer ——- carcases, 
Move yer boots. 

Gird yer loins up, 
Get yer ——— gun, 

Set the enemy, 
An’ watch the ——— run. 

Chorus. 

Get a move on, 
Have some ——— sense ; 

Learn the ——— art of 


Self de——fence. 


I cannot for the life of me fill in the missing words, but 

probably most of my readers will be quicker-witted than I. 

Mr. Shaw might, perhaps, be able to suggest something. 
SoLomon EaG.e. 
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NFW NOVELS 


Anthony the Absolute. By Samve. Merwin. 

Richards. 6s. 

Old Andy. By Dorornea Conyers. Methuen. 6s. 

Mr. Merwin has achieved originality of form and method, 
but at a great risk. Not that the first-personal narrative 
in guise of a journal kept by the hero is a startling novelty ; 
nor that concentration of the interest in two or three main 
characters to the exclusion of all intricacy of plot and 
varicty of interest is altogether new; nor, again, that the 
development, under love’s influence, of a nervous, self- 
conscious, academical person into a dashing and courageous 
one need give us pause through its unexpectedness. The 
peculiarity, the originality, of Anthony the Absolute is 
something subtler. Partly, no doubt, it depends on the 
fact of almost all the characters being American or European 
and all the setting Oriental : partly it depends on the hero’s 
academical subject, which is the music of the East. But 
it is subtler still. Well, read the book and see if you can 
snare the secret in an explanation for yourself. 

Mr. Merwin writes very much better than most novelists ; 
so one hesitates to say, what is nevertheless the truth, that 
his story comes to seem a trifle long-winded before the end. 
I have said that his method involves a great risk. I meant 
the risk of dullness. Brilliant as is the local colour, skilful 
as is the characterisation, fine as is the writing, there are a 
few pages—oh, believe me, only a few—that one could well 
spare. Once it has become clear that Anthony is going to 
confute the bibulous Crocker and appropriate the mysterious 
Heloise, one feels he might as well be quicker about it. 
But perhaps that would be out of character. That he 
should act at all is remarkable enough (though love, they 
say, is a great kindler of activities): one should not expect 
the whole story to be wound up in a few pages of that 
precious journal. One should allow for the scholar’s self- 
examination, his scrupulosity of motive, his obtuseness. 
After all, the absoluteness of Anthony is only relative. 

Heloise, you must understand, was Mrs. Crocker, but 
there had been considerable misunderstanding, and she 
had left him and gone off with another man, from whom she 
had parted in turn. She appears to have acted throughout 
with an extreme and blank simplicity, with what would have 
appeared to Crocker, if he had understood it, an irritating 
innocence. He didn’t understand it. His own moral 
scheme was all laid out like a motorist’s touring-map, 
with the dangerous hills and the comfortable hotels clearly 
marked. He was an outraged husband, and it was his 
business to pursue the outrageous couple and kill them with 
a knife. He knew them to be on the China Coast, and on 
the China Coast he felt sure of not missing them in the long 
run. Meanwhile he drank a great deal to keep his honour 
up to the mark. This is his own exposition of his case : 

Those two have committed worse than murder against me. It 
doesn’t matter a particle now what becomes of me. I loved my wife. 
I gave her everything that money could buy. I bought her an auto- 
mobile for her own only last year. I took her to Europe. And when 
I married her she had never had anything or been anywhere. I 
wanted her to be the mistress of my home, and she insisted on sacrificing 
all that—and me—to her music. So I got her the best teachers in 
New York and Paris. Even left her in Paris to study. That’s where 
she met him. She insisted on going into opera. I forbade that— 
naturally. I wanted children—she refused. Tell me—is that asking 
too much ? 

He had been talking in a monotonous tone; but now his voice 
began rising, and his face was twitching nervously. 

“Is it?” he went on; “is it asking too much for a husband to have 
sons to bear his name and inherit his property ? When I saw what 
was going on, she told me to divorce her. I said, ‘ By God, that’s one 
thing I won’t do for you! I’ve some sense of honour, if you haven't ! 
You're mine, and you stay mine!’ Then she ran away with that 
crook. But she can’t have him. 


Grant 


I tell you, she can’t have him!” 





Anthony’s most important contribution to the discussion 
which ensued on this confession was the question: ‘“ Were 
you faithful to your wife before she turned against you?” 
The question annoyed Crocker very much, but when he did 
answer it he said : 


“Yes ; I was, to all intents and purposes, faithful to her. I did as 
well as a normal, healthy man can be expected to do. Let us not be 
childish about this. You and I know that man is physiologically 
different from woman. We know that what there is of purity and 
sacredness in marriage and in life will be lost forever once we lower our 
ideal of woman’s virtue.” 

“No,” said I, “ as a scientific man———” 

I could not go on with my protest, for thoughts of a few wild moments 
in my own relatively quict life had come floating to the surface of 
memory. Who was I to oppose the double standard of morality that 
has ruled the world so long! 


It is only fair to Anthony, however, to record that he 
almost always spoke and acted “as a scientific man.” 
When, for instance, finding his own quarters in a hotel next 
to those of a woman, who turned out to be Mrs. Crocker, he 
broke through into her room, he did so entirely in a scientific 
spirit : never was a lady interrupted with less intention of 
offence. Anthony had heard her singing, and recognised 
qualities of car and voice that were of the highest importance 
to him in his musical researches. 

She was standing rigidly, very white, holding with one hand to the 
bent iron tube over the foot of the little bed. She had long, slender 
fingers. 

She never moved. Her wide eyes were fixed on me. 

The sweat was breaking out on my forehead. A drop fell on the 
right lens of my spectacles. I took them off and fumbled for my 
handkerchief. Then I said : 

* You have absolute pitch!” 

She did not move or speak. 

** But that is not all,” I went on, more rapidly. ‘ You have the 
finest sense of intervals of anyone in the world—excepting myself.” 


Could any episode be much odder and simpler than that ? 
It alone would justify me in calling Anthony the Absolute 
original. 

The plot of Old Andy is no great matter, and the writing 
is extraordinarily haphazard. Moreover, the main enthu- 
siasm of almost everyone in the book is hunting, and 
far the most exciting passages are those which describe 
particular runs. So by all the rules I ought to have been 
bored. 1 like a plot, I like exact and scrupulous beauty of 
style, and I do not like to be told a great deal about hunting. 
I need not add (at any rate, no one who has read the book 
will require me to add) that I was not bored, that the rules 
simply do not count in face of the Irish charm with which 
Mrs. Conyers invests her characters and her scenery. I have 
no first-hand knowledge of Ireland, but I cannot doubt that 
this Irish atmosphere is the real thing. 

Old Andy himself would be pleasanter (pleasant as he is) 
if one were not always being told about the twinkle in his 
eyes. Creina, with her simple loves and fears, the quaint 
submissiveness with which she all but allows parental 
authority to barter away her life’s happiness for a sum of 
quite illusory gold, is a fascinating person. The English 
visitors are less satisfactory. But Father Con it is to whom 
one’s heart goes out most unreservedly. He has the charm 
which belongs to the enthusiast. For him there is one reality 
in the world—hunting. He comes over to remonstrate with 
Mat, who loves Creina, and to point out that the girl must 
obey her parents at any cost. He is shown some sick calves 
on the farm : 





Father Con trusted piously that, with the help of God, the sickness 
would pass away. 

“* We had a great hunt on Monday,” he burst out. “ I declare they 
went on and on and on, till you’d say they’d kill over the edge of the 
wurrld, an’ my black goin’ great with me throughout.” 
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When Mat has answered the remonstrances about his love 
affair, Father Con has already forgotten the whole matter. 


“ Well, maybe so, Mat, maybe so,” he observed absently. “I tell 
ye, I would have liked a bit of that fox an’ I goin’ so great.” 


It is a noble thing to have an ideal. 
GERALD GOULD. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Problems of Science. By F. Enriquez. Authorised trans- 
lation by KaTHeRINE Royce. Open Court Publishing 
Co. 10s. net. 


Perception, Physics and Reality. By C. D. Broan, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. net. 

The Philosophy of Biology. By James Jounstone, D.Sc. 
Cambridge University Press. 9s. net. 

Philosophy, whose office it is to seek for the reality which 
lies behind or is expressed by the material world, the body of 
things known to us by means of our senses, has long had to 
bear the reproach that it has achieved little in the way of 
positive results. That this must be so in the nature of things 
has been the contention of many philosophers; but, apart 
from the inherent difficulties of the chief problems, it must 
be remembered that as soon as our knowledge concerning 
any particular subject seems to be becoming definite, that 
subject is removed from philosophy and constituted a science. 
The old term “ natural philosophy ” (under which Lord 
Kelvin and Tait wrote their famous treatise on physical 
mechanics) reminds us that at one time astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, even in their technical aspects, were 
held to be part of philosophy. The sciences named have 
long been studied apart from any attempt to obtain a know- 
ledge of the ultimate reality of an aspect of which they afford, 
it is hoped, a partial description ; but quite recently we have 
seen psychology, long a part of the philosophy of the schools, 
acquire experimental methods and become a_ separate 
science. Thus we may say that as soon as any branch of 
philosophy can begin to experiment and measure it is 
considered a science, and thus by philosophy is now often 
understood only the residue of wider questions to which, in 
our present state of evolution, we can hardly hope to return 
definite answers. 

However, of recent years there has been some remerging 
of science and philosophy, an increase of interest felt by the 
working scientist in philosophy and by the philosopher in 
experimental science. On the one hand scientific researches, 
such as those on the logical basis of the infinitesimal calculus 
and of geometry, and those on the electrodynamics of moving 
media, have led to a thorough revision of our notions of space 
and time respectively; on the other hand philosophers 
seem to be inclining more and more to the belief that if 
philosophy is to tell us anything about existence, it must take 
account of experimental facts. And it is remarkable that, 
while philosophers seem to be willing to grant to science a 
power of giving some information on ultimate realities, many 
of the scientists, as represented by Mach, have adopted the 
theory of pure phenomenalism, which not only supposes that 
the objects of our perceptions exist only when perceived, 
and that there are no permanent realities with laws of their 
Own governing our perceptions, but also that our scientific 
laws concerning these perceptions are entirely arbitrary, and 
determined merely by an “ economy of thought.” Whatever 
may be said in favour of this point of view, there seems, from 

observation, little doubt that it is to be discouraged in so far 
as it has a bad effect on the investigator, as the thought of 
making some approach, however distant, to a reality outside 
Oneself seems by some peculiarity of the human mind to 





encourage more to effort than this somewhat cynical creed 
of phenomenalism. 

In biology the philosophic questions most discussed are, 
in a sense, less fundamental, in so far as reality is taken for 
granted, and such points investigated as whether life can be 
explained on a physico-chemical basis and, if not, what 
must be added to the physico-chemical scheme. In this 
science, too, we have often to deal with teleological explana- 
tions—that is, arguments from advantage or injury to the 
living organism, especially in the case of evolutionary 
processes. It is only in the case of organisms that a pur- 
posiveness, or end, to which the processes are adapted, can 
be clearly conceived, and hence such arguments are absent 
from physical discussions. 

The nature of the philosophical enquiry on the exact 
sciences can best be indicated by considering some of the 
problems which arise. There is, of course, the fundamental 
question of whether our perceptions are caused by real 
permanent objects, which persist when unperceived, the old 
quarrel between idealism such as Berkeley’s, which invokes 
God’s mind to perceive us, and realism. But further we have 
to consider the nature of scientific “ facts” and the part 
played by hypothesis in science, the validity of the law of 
cause and effect, and the more specific problems raised by 
mathematics and physics on the nature of space and time, 
such as whether the Euclidean geometry, which has been 
shown not to be the only logically consistent one, really 
expresses the nature of space more closely than any of the 
other possible systems; whether, all motion being con- 
sidered as relative, there is any particular system of reference 
which we can more reasonably take as fixed (such a system 
would be a fixed luminiferous ether). These are some of the 
** problems of science ” considered by Enriquez in his com- 
prehensive work, of which an English translation has 
somewhat belatedly appeared. The point of view of the 
author is in some way a compromise, inclining now to that 
of the pragmatist, now to that of the older “ intellectual ” 
philosophers ; he insists on the importance of experimental 
knowledge, while at the same time denying phenomenalism 
and emphasising the synthetic aspect of scientific theory ; he 
sees in the progress of science a definite gain in knowledge of 
the real. The chief interest of the book centres in the 
chapters on geometry and mechanics. H. Poincaré has 
contended that the fundamental conventions of our geometry 
deal with objects which have nothing in common with those 
which geometry studies—in other words, that it is merely a 
matter of training that we look on ordinary space as con- 
forming to Euclidean geometry. Consistent non-Euclidean 
geometries have been devised by Lobatschewsky and 
Riemann, in which respectively the three angles of a triangle 
are together less than, and greater than, two right angles, 
and, according to Poincaré, these are just as valid as descrip- 
tions of space as Euclid’s geometry. His point, developed 
in La Science et  Hypothése, is that in experience we only 
deal with the mutual relation of bodies, and not with the 
mutual relation of points of space. This view is strongly 
combated by Enriquez, who holds that geometry is an 
experimental science, of which mechanics and physics are 
extensions by the introduction of new concepts, while 
Poincaré considered geometry as essentially distinct from 
these other sciences. If space has metaphysical properties, 
says Enriquez, it is only in so far as it is a concept, like 

density and pressure. These problems are of absorbing 
interest, and the chapters in which they are dealt with are 
more satisfactory than the other parts of the book, which 
are often unnecessarily diffuse, and, in consequence of the 
way in which the book is divided up into headed paragraphs 
(like a daily newspaper article), disconnected. We think 
the book could have been profitably condensed in trans- 
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lation, and the many notes of exclamation omitted. The 
book is disfigured by much American misspelling and a most 
repulsive binding. 

The book of Professor Enriquez is written in a judicial 
spirit, in defence of no very decided school of thought, and 
is not altogether free from the tediousness so often associated 
with attempts at impartiality. A refreshing contrast is Mr. 
Broad’s treatise, which is a spirited defence of realism ; it is 
written with a directness which leaves no doubt as to what 
the author wishes to argue, even if he does not always 
convince. He takes up the very natural position that until 
we are absolutely forced from naive realism we should adhere 
to it. In his first chapter he criticises severely and success- 
fully many of the stock arguments against realism. Pheno- 
menalism he rejects from arguments showing how this 
philosophy underrates the reality that the scientist has to 
attach to his fundamental hypotheses, which are quite 
unlike the direct objects of perception, and yet probably 
bear some resemblance to ultimate realities. He finds that 
the most formidable arguments against naive realism are 
those involving the conception of causality, and great 
interest attaches to the chapters on causal laws and the 
causal theory of perception. The author admits difficulties 
in the way of causal laws, largely owing to our finite infor- 
mation, if we insist on certainty, but thinks we can retain 
them on a probability basis. There is unfortunately no 
space here for a criticism of Mr. Broad’s arguments. In 
connection with this part of the subject there is some very 
acute and interesting reasoning on the reality of dream 
states. The book closes with a chapter on mechanics, 
including a treatment of Einstein’s much-discussed theory 
of relativity. It is a vigorous and provocative book, and it 
is very unfortunate that one meets not infrequently sentences 
obscure only because of their very clumsy, not to say 
ungrammatical, construction. 

Turning to biology, we have an altogether excellent book 
by Mr. Johnstone, in which he has succeeded, without any 
sacrifice of scientific accuracy, in expounding the views of 
modern biological science on life and organic development 
in a way which can be followed by a reader of no special 
biological training. After an introductory discussion on 
the conceptual world he proceeds to consider the two 
physical laws of thermodynamics in their relation to the 
living organism, and points out that, while the first, the 
conservation of energy, appeared to be obeyed, the second 
law, which enunciates the degradation of energy from the 
available to the relatively unavailable state in actual 
physical processes, does not determine biological processes ; 
for life, in general, tends to retard the degradation of energy. 
As regards physiological investigations, physico-chemical 
methods can only give physico-chemical results. There 
follows a description of the wonderful work of Roux, Driesch, 
and others on the fertilised ovum, leading up to the two 
views of the embryological process, preformatism, according 
to which the egg contains the whole organism (and con- 
sequently all future generations) in a kind of rolled-up, 
undeveloped condition, and vitalism, which supposes the 
egg homogeneous, and that the embryo grows from it under 
some kind of directing influence. We can only say here that, 
after considering the evidence, Mr. Johnstone comes to the 
conclusion that the physico-chemical processes, which un- 
doubtedly are the means by which an organism develops, 
are controlled by something outside the processes, which 
he terms the vital impetus ; it is the élan vital of Bergson, 
the entelechy of Driesch. The views of these two philosophers 


are prominent throughout the book, which closes a most 
clear and competent discussion of the wider biological 
questions arousing most interest at present with an appendix 
on the mathematical and physical notions involved (such 


—e 


as the laws of thermodynamics) which should provide the 
non-physicist with sufficient information to follow the 
argument throughout. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that modern philo- 
sophical thought, or at least one school of it, is voicing in g 
reasoned manner views to which most men are intuitively 
inclined. That there is some kind of ultimate reality 
corresponding more or less closely to the facts of science, 
and that there is in life besides physico-chemical processes 
some kind of impulse determining the direction of the 
processes, these are opinions which are now shown to be not 
only attractive to the normal mind, but also, to say the 
least, logically and scientifically defensible. 


GERMANY TO-DAY 


Imperial Germany. By Prince von Butow. 
Edition. Cassells. 2s. net. 

The Evolution of Modern Germany. 
Dawson. Fourth Edition. Unwin. 


The first edition of Imperial Germany was reviewed in 
these columns in February last. We remarked then on the 
superficiality of the book, the looseness of its thought, and 
the lack both of personality in its outlook and of novelty in 
its information. It does not set out to rival Mr. Dawson’s 
work ; it is little more than an essay, full of generalisations 
(some of them contradictory and many of them obscure), 
and giving the official point of view with regard to the 
broad issues of foreign politics, the constitution, the navy, 
economic policy, and the fight with the Socialists. But 
recent events do add a peculiar interest to the references to 
England. Prince von Biilow’s view appeared to be that 
whilst Germany was building her fleet she had to steer a 
difficult passage, her object being to acquire a strong navy 
(the necessity for which is not explained) without, on the 
one hand, irritating England too much, or, on the other 
hand, toadying to her. The navy having been safely built 
it lay with Germany, whilst resolutely maintaining her 
rights and interests, to cultivate cordial, and equal, relations 
with England. “A conflict between Germany and Eng- 
land,” he wrote, 
would be a great misfortune for both countries, for Europe, and for 
mankind in general. Ever since the day when I undertook the affairs 
of the Foreign Office I have been convinced that such a conflict would 


never come to pass : 
1. If we built a fleet which could not be attacked without very grave 


risk to the attacking party. 

2. If we did not, beyond that, indulge in undue and unlimited ship- 
building and armaments, and did not overheat our marine boiler. 

3. If we allowed no Power to injure our reputation or our dignity. 

4. If we allowed nothing to make an irremediable breach between 
us and England. .. . 

5. If we kept calm and cool and neither injured England nor ran 
after her. 

It remains with Prince von Biilow to decide in which 
respect his formula has been neglected. But perhaps a 
statesman who can commit himself to such a statement as 
that the German sword was thrown into the scale when 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was annexed “ directly in support of 
our Austro-Hungarian ally, indirectly for the preservation 
of European peace, and, above all, for the sake of German 
credit and the maintenance of our position in the world,” 
is not very good at lucid analysis. He is quite capable of 
suggesting that Germany backed Austria over Servia in 
the interests of peace, which were once more happily 
coincident with those of Germany and Austria, and that the 
rest of Europe has been guilty of a deplorable misunder- 
standing. 

Prince von Biilow may have reason by now to modify 
some of his minor obiter dicta. His statement that the 
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5s. net. 
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strength of Germany’s armaments has proved an effective sy) TG 
Se af pees teste calles toe. SCR meine en ta ts TIA 
remark that the German fleet, in case of war, “ would, = 5 = 
needless to say, in accordance with Prussian and German = = 
traditions, consider attack the best form of defence.” = = 
General Bernhardi at least prophesied better here. = = 
Mr. Dawson’s work is now a classic of its kind, and it would = = 
be superfluous to praise, at this time of day, its thoroughness Ea == 
as an economic and political survey of modern Germany. = a = 
At a time when lopsided books on Germany and Germanism, = j n = 
which would never have had a large sale had war not broken = = 
out, are being read in tens of thousands, we especially = a = 
welcome a new edition of this balanced work; and every = | = 
journalist who, on the strength of a number of undoubtedly = = 
horrible atrocities, loosely talks of the Germans as “ the = . = 
modern Huns ” should be forced to read it. At the moment = = 
the chapters on Poland and the Colonies are of special = ‘6 "”? aS 
interest. Mr. Dawson states that Togoland is the only = Business as Usual ° = 
German colony that pays its way and that emigration to = Full staff retained in all departments, on full wages—spite SS 
German colonies, never large, has recently decreased, and = of wholesale requisitioning of our motor vehicles and = 
— . if . : = = horses. Unprecedented influx of beautiful furniture = 

he reminds us of the struggle the colonial party have had to il qacviived Gerablene and othe edited obtuat—te eat 
make their countrymen take any interest at all in overseas BS at “ War" prices ! = 
expansion. The Polish chapter, with its record” of stupid =. ; : = 
repressive legislation, as ineffective as our old legislation = Bigger Bargains than ever in £40,000 Stock of = 
against the Irish race, is very illuminating. The Poles have = C == 
always realised the truth of Prince Bismarck’s observation = ig = grade Second- = 
that “ the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, the = = 
. ° ° ° . = e = 
tearing away of the Polish-speaking provinces of Prussia, = h d F t = 
would only be possible if Prussia were worsted in war.” = a n u r ni u r e e = 
Whilst waiting for the war they have unremittently thwarted = EA ERM = 
the Government’s efforts to kill their language, diminish = CASH OR sy fT S. = 
their economic strength and colonise their country with = Typical Example. == 
Germans. To-day in the whole province of Posen the = = 
Poles number 61 per cent. of the population. We could = = 
have wished, in view of future contingencies, for a fuller = == 
statement as to the populations of various districts of West = = 
Prussia. In the Dantzig district, we notice that Poles form = = 
only about a quarter of the population. Silesia, Mr. Dawson = = 
reminds us, has never been mainly inhabited by Poles. a = 
SHORTER NOTICES = = 

The Mechanics of Law Making. By Sir Courtenay Ixpenrt, G.C.B. ES = 
Oxford University Press for the Columbia University Press. => = 

6s. 6d. net. — Large size, well-designed Solid Walnut = 
This volume contains a course of lectures delivered by Sir Courtenay = Bedroom Suite, = 
Ilbert at Columbia University last year on what used to be his own cd 16 Guineas. = 
profession, that of parliamentary draughtsmanship. There has been = = 
curiously little written about this very important side of legislation. = THER ARGAIN = 
Lord Morley, if we remember rightly, said a few years ago that there = 0 B G S. = 
was nothing more difficult than to compress an ideal into the four = Solid fumed Oak Bedroom Suite; Wardrobe, > 
corners of an Act of Parliament, but the man who carries out this task = Dressing Chest, Washstand and Chair £6 158, = 
is hardly mentioned in the text-books on the Constitution. Sir = ' . = 
Courtenay Ilbert is extremely frank. Thus he unblushingly explains = 3 ft. Mahogany Duchesse Dressing Table, with 3 = 
how it was that hot July weather was made the excuse for excluding = jewel drawers and oval swing mirror; Marble-top = 
a contentious clause about the eligibility of women to municipal = Washstand to match _ sel .. §2s. 6d. = 
councils from the Local Government Bill of 1888. ‘The really striking == , , . => 
feature of this revelation is that the leaders of both sides of the House = Solid Spanish Mahogany Dressing Table, on well. = 
were in favour of such a clause, but agreed not to raise the point ! = turned under-frame, 2 drawers; well-designed = 
Apart from this interesting case, the author presents others from his = Toilet Glass fitted 2 drawers; Marble-top Wash- = 
own experience. A large part of the book is consecrated to the = stand with 2 drawers The set 15s. = 
influence of Bentham upon the forms of modern legislation, and a good = ee . = 
deal is said about codification. The work, though short, is one of the = 4 Farcena) Coll bo osttahted, ethorwien ee S = 
most important of recent books on the Constitution and the unique = free). London Deliveries oi Distriate Daily. Country = 
qualifications of its author are in evidence on every page. = peers aaae = 
Toynbee Hall and the English Settlement Movement. By Dr. WERNER = W J ELKS & SO N Ss = 
Picut. Translated by Linian A. Coweit. Bell. 8s. 6d. net. == ® = 
The hand of the research student is much in evidence in the course = (Bstablished over Half a Century) = 
of this little agglomeration of carefully collected facts. The personal =| 263, 266, 267, 269, 271, 273, 276, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. = 
touch is almost entirely absent ; only when the author refers to con- = = 
versations he has had with Canon Barnett does one realise that his = = REMOVAL ESTIMATES CREE. = 
detachment is more probably deliberate than the result of distance and = Teles. : North 2598, 2599; Central 7826. Telegrams : “’ Jellico, London." = 
an entire reliance upon documents. Dr. Picht accurately describes, in =. = 
much detail, the origin and growth of the Settlement and the University alll I/IIIIIINIIJNINIININNIJINVINNINLJNINLNNLIUN0 LULU LUU0U000010001 Ite 
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UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment House 
Association Limited,founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 


minster. 


RoorHam SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent to a box number, care of Tue New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 


TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 
HALFONT COTTAGE, KING'S LANGLEY, TO LET, 
furnished, for 3 or 6 months; £6 monthly ; 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, 
20 x 14, kitchen, all offices, gas, water ; 600 ft. above sea level.—Apply Mrs. Guest, 
Chalfont Cottage. King’s Langley. 

















O LET.— Two comfortable rooms, with every attention. Letchworth 

Garden Cty. Near station. London fast trains suit business hours. With 

board, 30/0 a week.—Apply by letter only, in first instance, to M. M. G., 61 Great 
Ormond Street, London, W.C. 


IMBLEDON.—TO LET, furnished, for a few months at low 
rental, a charming RESIDENCE (detached); three sitting, five bed and 
dressing rooms; electric light and gas, constant hot-water supply; large garden, 
with orchard, backing on nursery gardens; telephone; three guineas to careful 
tenant.—Maplehurst, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 





AN, WISHING TO ENLIST, wants to Let Cottage, six-roomed, 
Pleasantly situated in peaceful elm-tree country on high ground 14 miles 

S.W. from Maidenhead Station. South aspect, charming garden. Rent 15/0 a 
week, £36 a year. Excellent daily attendance if required.—E. Howes, Cox Green, 
Maidenhead. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 
EMPORARY OR PERMANENT POST in Business House or 
Society REQUIRED by middle-aged gentleman with thorough commercial! 

and journalistic experience. Good organiser and willing to adapt himself to any 
position. —Bos 207. New Staresuan Ofice, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C._ 
pe BLISHERS’ MANAGER WANTS POSITION OF TRUST. 


Thorough knowledge of trade, wide experience and good reputation.— 
Address Box 261, New Sratresman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LAPY OFFERS GOOD HOME, with wages, to two or three stranded 


Englishwomen or foreigners who would share the work of ceuntry cottage. 
Miss Dovucatt, Cumncr, Oxtord. 











ECOND-HAND TYPEWRITER WANTED for Charitable Institu- 
tion. Must be very cheap. — Write Box 269, New Statesman Office, 10 
Great Queen Street. London, W.C. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16 6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 





Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 iw” 
Prospectuses 15 “ » & 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “THe New StatesMan,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Binding Cases for Vols, I. and Il., price each 2/6 nett, and 
Bound Volumes (I. and II.), price each 18/- nett, may be f 
obtained direct from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 

















Extension Movements, and has an “ excursus” on the work of the 
W.E.A. In the very few pages of criticism he allows himself he pays 
an ample tribute to the motives and driving power behind the settlement 
movement, but he appears to under-estimate its value in creating an 
informed social opinion. 


THE CITY 


HE slightly better tendency in the City referred to 
last week continues, and three or four securities jn 


which dealings are fairly active, such as Consols 
Canadian Government 4 per Cent., Great Western Railway 
Ordinary, Midland Railway Deferred, and Shell Transport 
Shares show appreciable price improvements. It is under- 
stood that the inquiries made of Stock Exchange members 
as to their position at the outbreak of war show that they 
had on loan from the banks, etc., about £80,000,000. Some 
people are hopeful that the issue by the London Stock 
Exchange Committee of a list of minimum prices (referred 
to in a subsequent paragraph) will bring nearer the re- 
opening of the Stock Exchange. Meantime, it is interesting 
to note that the Chairman of the Glasgow Stock Exchange 
has informed the local Chamber of Commerce that, although 
the position there was absolutely sound, the Stock Exchange 
could not be re-opened so long as the moratorium lasted. 
On the strength of the Bill introduced into Parliament for 
the further protection of bill-brokers, an attempt is being 
made to restart the bill market which meets twice weekly 
in the Royal Exchange. Bills on London being the most 
usual form of settling international transactions, rates on 
London quoted in foreign centres are much more important 
than London quotations for bills on them, but it is at least 
something for the London market to make and publish 
rates. It is to be hoped that the foreign exchanges will 
soon be working again, for meantime investors are suffering 
loss from not being able to cash many foreign bond coupons. 
There are several cases where foreign debtor States, cities 
and companies have the funds in hand, but are wholly 
unable to secure remittances to London. The Federal 
District of Rio de Janeiro has just announced that it is in 
this position, and that it will remit the funds required for 
the service of coupons and redemption immediately remit- 
tances are obtainable from the banks, 

* o* * 


The crowning achievement in connection with Govern- 
ment measures designed to protect British financial and 
trade interests in connection with the war is surely the 
situation that has arisen with the Hungarian 4} per Cent. 
Loan. Only a few months ago Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
& Sons issued a portion of this Loan in London, and a half- 
year’s interest was due on the first of this month. According 
to a statement made by Messrs. Rothschild the Hungarian 
Government were willing to deposit in a neutral country 
the necessary funds to pay this coupon. Owing to the war 
they could not remit direct to London. As, however, this 
would have necessitated transactions with the Government 
of an enemy, Messrs. Rothschild were advised that they 
could not accept the proposal. One can quite understand 
the desirability of stopping the enemy from receiving funds 
from this country, but to prevent the enemy from paying his 
debts to British subjects is, to put it mildly, magnanimous. 
I doubt very much whether the war will have anything 
stranger to show. The Government is generous to railway 
shareholders, and the announcement that it is going to make 
up to the companies the difference between their net receipts 
during the war and their net receipts for the corresponding 
period of 1913, subject to an adjustment if the receipts for 
the first half of the present year were less than those of the 
first half of 1913, has been greeted with much approval by 
the market, which has put up the price of railway stocks. 
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Last year was the best year from the dividend point of view 
that the railway companies have had for some time, so that 
instead of losing by the war, railway shareholders will have 
gained. The prices of railway stocks fell considerably at 
the outbreak of war, and most of the Ordinary stocks are 


now good purchases. 


* * ~ 


In Tue New SratesMan of August 29th I referred to the 
desirability in the general clear up that must come after the 
war of considering whether the British Stock Exchanges 
should not be made public institutions, more or less under 
State control, as is the case in most foreign countries. The 
Dutch have followed to a large extent British ideas in these 
matters, and their Stock Exchanges have been almost as 
much private institutions as our own. Now, however, we 
are informed by the Amsterdam correspondent of the 
Economist that a Bill has been passed which places the 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange under Government supervision 
until further notice. The Government will decide which 
securities shall be dealt in and their prices will be decided 
by it in conjunction with a committee of experts. This is 
an interesting departure, although at first sight it seems to 
be only an application to securities of our own system of 
fixing the price of food-stuffs. There is, of course, this 
difference—that people must have food-stuffs, whereas they 
can, or at any rate most people have to, exist without Stock 
Exchange securities. The same correspondent adds that 
the Government has taken over the whole of the stock of 
wheat in the country, and that under its direction bakers 
are selling a special mixed “ war loaf” at a cheap price— 
about 15 per cent. cheaper than the cost of a normal loaf. 


ake * a 


A few days after the above-mentioned action in connec- 
tion with the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, the London 
Stock Exchange showed signs of life by the issue of an 
official list of prices for Trustee and similar stocks, number- 
ing about eight hundred. These are minimum prices, and 
the Stock Exchange Committee has resolved that no member 
shall negotiate a purchase or sale in any of these securities 
at a lower price than that fixed by them in the list referred 
to. It will be interesting to see how this works out. If 
news from the war continues to be favourable and prices 
show a tendency to rise, it may work out all right ; mean- 
time, however, it must in many cases result in stockbrokers 
losing clients. Take the case of a holder of India Three per 
Cent. Stock who, to raise funds, finds himself compelled to 
sell, say, £500 of that stock. His broker, if a member of the 
London Stock Exchange, is prohibited from selling it below 
71; but the broker cannot compel people to buy at that 
price, and, seeing that you can buy this particular loan at 
70}, the would-be seller, himself willing in the emergency to 
accept 70 or less, sooner or later discovers that, if he wishes 
to turn his stock into money, he must give the business to 
someone who is not a member of the Stock Exchange. This 
is, of course, not immediately apparent to every client, and 
the broker is not likely to inform him of the only way out of 
the difficulty ; but gradually, unless the actual prices based 
on supply and demand approximate more nearly to the 
prices fixed by the Stock Exchange Committee, a good deal 
of business will be lost to the Stock Exchange. It remains 
to be seen whether brokers connected with provincial Stock 
Exchanges will adhere to the same prices. It should be 
added that the attenuated official list issued by the Stock 
Exchange in every case gives two prices, the difference being 
usually 2 per cent.; thus, the India 8 per Cent. Stock is 
quoted at 71-73, ex div., and the minimum price at which 
it may be bought or sold is the lower one. 

Emit Davies. 








University of London, 
University College. 














HE Session 1914-15 in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE, MEDICAL SCIENCES and ENGINEERING 
will begin on MONDAY, OCTOBER sth; the FACULTY OF 
LAWS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8th. The Provost and 
Deans will attend on Monday, October sth, and Tuesday, October 
6th, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of Students, In- 
tending Students are invited to communicate with the Provost as 
soon as possible. 

THE SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART will open on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER sth, and Students may be admitted on or before that 
date. 































The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary : 


Faculty of Arts 

Faculty of Laws 

Faculty of Medical Sciences 

Faculty of Science 

Faculty of Engineering 

Indian School 

Slade School of Fine Art (Drawing, Painting, and 
Sculpture) 

School of Architecture and Department of Town 
Planning 

Department of Economics 

Department of Public Health 

Postgraduate Courses and Arrangements for 
Research 


Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all Depart- 
ments. 





















WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary, 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street.) 














THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION 


afterthe war will be the supreme work of English 
men and women. In the preparation for this work, 
HIGHER EDUCATION is essential. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B., LL.D., Litt.D 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W.H. BRAGG, M.A., F.R.S 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: Professor de BURGH BIRCH, 
C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ZOOLOGY 
LITERATURE BOTANY 
CLASSICS GEOLOGY 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY MEDICINE 


FRENCH AND GERMAN AGRICULTURE 

EDUCATION ENGINEERING 

ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

LAW TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND 

SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND DYEING ’ 
PUBLIC SERVICE LEATHER INDUSTRIES 


PHYSICS COAL, GAS & FUEL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees open to Men and Women. 
Halls of Residence for Men and Women Officers Training Corps 


Inclusive Annual Composition Fees : 
ARTS £19 11 0; SCIENCE, £27 11 0; TECHNOLOGY, £31 11 0. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 


Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, The University, Leeds. 











TYPE WRITING. 


YPEWRITING of every description carefully and promptly 
executed, 8d. per 1,000; 15,000, 6d. per 1,000. Duplicating and Copying. Cam- 
bridge Local.—Miss Nancy McFarvane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, E<sex. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE-WRITTEN with 

care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 words. Translations. 
Good testimonials.—Mrs. Fow.er Smuirn, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End. 
Finchley. N. - pasenisauntcediy as . 
YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 


Mauve F. Gatutrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


"T YESWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
1€< per 1,000 words; Carbons, 3d.—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W 
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WAR LITERATURE. 


In order to appreciate the true significance of the great 
engagements and strategic movements now in progress on 
the Continent, and the coming struggle for supremacy 
in the North Sea, most readers will find it necessary 
to supplement their newspaper reports with a certain 
amount of special literature on Naval and Military Matters. 


THE ATHENAEUM 


has for many years given consistent and expert attention to 
all such literature, and has published many reviews of the 
various important books which throw a light on the present 
situation and its impending developments on land and sea. 








A complete list of the issues containing such reviews will be 
forwarded gratis and post free upon application to the manager. 
Meanwhile atiention is called to the following selection. 








Date Single Copies 
Germany and the Next War. By Gen. F. of Review. Post Free. 
von Bernhardi. — Translated by Allen H. Powler, Nov. 2nd, 1912. Is. 


Imperial Germany. By Prince B. von Bulow Feb. 14th, 1914. 93d. 


Austrian Officers at Work and pi By 
Dorothea Gerard soe Mar. 7th, 1914. 93d. 


The British Battle Fleet. By F. T. iin Nov. 16th, 1912. 64d. 
Naval Strategy. By Capt. A. T. Mahan Feb. 10th, 1912. 64d. 
What of the Navy ? By Alan H. Burgoyne Sept. 13th, 1913. 64d. 


When the Eagle Flies Seaward (Fiction). By 
Patrick Vaux and Lionel Yexley . Oct. 5th, 1907. 63d. 


The Last Shot. By Frederick Palmer July 18th, 1914. 94d. 


The Iron Year. By Walter Bloem. Transiated 
from the German by STELLA BLOCH (Fiction) Feb. 21st, 1914. 94d. 


War. By W. Douglas Newton (Fiction) Feb. 21st, 1914. 94d. 





THE ATHENAUM OFFICE, 
11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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